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Dr.  Paul   Dunlap's  heart  rate  is  monitored  as 
University's  exercise  physiology  lab.   Photograj 
class  project  by  visual  communication  master's 

the   professor  takes  a   treadm 
)h  from   Ohio  Health,  a  maga 
candidate  Daniel  A.  Anderson. 
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Visual  Communication  Offers   Work,  Pressure, 


School  of  Dance  ttudeni 


in  Putnam  Half.  From  Ray  Downcy-Laskowitz's  magazine,  County:  For  the  People  of  Athens  County 


"This  program  is  tougher  than  any  job  can  ever  be — 
and  that's  hy  design.  The  instructors  demand  perfection, 
while  out  in  the  teal  world  you  do  the  best  you  can. 

I  tame  here  because  1  had  heard  this  is  the  best  visual 
communication  program  in  the  country  and  Chuck  -Scott 
the  most  highly  thought  of  viscom  prof.  I've  found  out 
it's  true." 

Ray  Dowiicj  Laskowiti    Bachi  lot's  degree,  San  Jose  State 

1   niu'i'-.ih     I'  inht  v.<i'-  .i>.  I'htihiiM.iphn   ,unl  dm-uoi  of  photoRiap 

on  papers  in  Calil ia    Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  Plioio  buret 

manager-to-bc,  The  Orange  County  Register, 


School  of  Theater  junior  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  who  played  Nora 
in  the  winter  quarter  production  of  Ibsen's  A  Doll  House. 
From  Judy  Canty*  s  magazine,  Sunday  Style:  Special  Issue — 
Women  Artists  in  Athens. 
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Competition  —   and  Placement 


"In  my  opinion,  this  is 
the  top  photojournalism 
program  in  the  country, 
and  viscom  is  the  reason 
I'm  here.  Chuck  Scott  is 
a  legend,  a  trailblazer. 
He's  known  as  someone 
who  has  helped  raise 
professional  standards. 

"The  magazine  be- 
came part  of  my  port- 
folio and  it  impressed 
photo  editors.  It  shows 
you  grasp  the  whole 
thinking  process,  from 
concept  to  production, 
not  just  shooting  and 
printing." 

— Dan  Anderson.  Bachelor's 
degree,  California  State 
University  at  Long  Beach. 
Intern,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze. 
Three  years  as  City  of 
Lakewood,  Calif.,  admin- 
istrative : 
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Stained  glass  artist  John  Matz  in  the  doorway  of  his  Athe 
From  Mark  Rightmire's  magazine,  Potpourri. 


"Terry  EHer  is  an 
excellent  teacher  who 
has  that  rare  ability  to 
push  you  beyond  what 
you  think  you  can  do. 

"Chuck  and  Terry  are 
demanding  and  have 
high  expectations.  They 
can  give  you  blunt 
criticism  and  they  let 
you  know  if  you're  doing 
inferior  work.  There 
have  been  grim  and 
amusing  moments. 

"You  have  to  love 
what  you're  doing  to  get 
through  this  program, 
it's  so  tough." 

— Judy  Canty.  Bachelor's 
degree,  Simmons  College. 
Ten  years  with  major  audio- 
visual companies  in  Boston 
and  New  York.  One  year 
at  the  Maine  Photo  Work- 
shop. 


Goblets  created  by  School  of  Art  faculty  member  Jane  Bruce.  Ft 
Canty' s  magazine,  Sunday  Style:  Special  Issue — Women  Artists  , 


"I've  appreciated  viscom's  requirement 
that  the  photocommunication  student  get  a 
welt-rounded  background  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  I've  also  liked  the  mix  of 
graduate  students  and  undergrads  in  the 


mjudy 
i  Athens. 


"It's  a  good  program  that  makes  kids 
go  out  of  their  way  to  do  the  best  work  they 
can.  The  profs  expect  professional-level 
work.  They're  respected  in  the  profession 
and  expect  you  to  know  the  business  and 
the  responsibilities.  Their  reputation  rides 
on  the  graduates  they  produce." 

—Mark  Rightmire.  Senior,  Institute  of  Visual 
Communication.  Staff  photographer,  Athens 
Messenger.  Intern,  Columbus  Citizen-Journal, 
Florida  Times  Union  and  Jacksonville  Journal 
Associated  Press  free-lance  photographer 


The  students  in  one  of  As; 
Professor  of  Art  Terry  Eiler' s  winter 
quarter  visual  communication  classes 
were  given  the  task  of  producing  a 
48-page  magazine  from  start  to  finish. 

In  10  weeks,  each  had  to  decide  on 
an  audience,  design  a  magazine  for  it. 
research  and  write  three  photo  stories, 
shoot  and  print  photographs — includ- 
ing three  portraits — design  a  cover  and 
page  layouts,  choose  a  type  face,  work 
in  24  pages  of  ads  and  put  the  whole 
in  finished  form. 

The  workout  took  incredible 


oft 


vity  and 


energy,  but  the  magazines'  creators 
agree  the  end  results  were  worth  the 
effort.  They  learned  a  lot  in  a  shoi  t 
time:  they  added  to  their  marketable 
skills;  and — in  some  cases— they  even 
got  jobs  and  internships  thanks  to 
the  assignment. 

The  photographs  on  these  pages  and 
the  one  on  the  cover  are  from  the 
magazines  produced  by  Eiler's  viscom 
students. 

When  Eilcr  "66,  MFA  *69.  joined 
the  faculty  in  1974,  he  had  already 
earned  an  impressive  reputation  as  a 
photographer  for  major  papers  and 
for  magazines  such  as  National 
Geographic. 

Visual  communication — the  idea  of 
the  visual  element  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  communication  process — rather 
than  filler  or  decoration  or  a  means  of 
breaking  up  a  printed  page,  had 
arrived  earlier  on  campus,  when  Chuck 
Scott,  MSJ  '70.  came  to  the  School  of 
Journalism  to  establish  the  photo- 
journalism sequence.  Srntl  hronght 
with  him  a  national  reputation  as  an 
award-winning  photographer  and 
picture  editor  and  as  a  recognized 
leader  in  his  profession. 

In  1978,  the  two  men  joined  forces 
and  created  the  Institute  of  Vis. ml 
Communication,  a  unique  interdiscipli- 
nary program  linking  the  schools  of 
journalism  and  art  and  areas  in  the 
colleges  of  education,  medicine,  and 
arts  and  sciences, 

Bv  1980  the  viscom  program  had 
grown  so  that  another  faculty  member. 
Ed  Tieratt  '67.  MA  '77.  was  added, 
and  a  search  is  now  on  for  another 
instructor  with  "extraordinary 
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Today,  the 
program  boasts  a  national  reputation, 
a  100  percent  placement  record  for  its 
graduates,  and  the  strong  support  of 
its  students  and  alumni. 

The  institute  offers  a  broad-based 
liberal  education  "with  an  intense, 
professionally-oriented  concentration 
on  the  visual  side,"  Eiler  says. 

Its  students  earn  degrees 


the  School 
•ntratein  one  of  eight 
nmunication.  photo 
ire  editing,  educational 
performing  arts 
E-dical /science 


the  School  of 
of  Art  and  co 
areas:  photo 
illustration,  p 
or  multi-med 
photography, 
illustration  or  elect 
communication. 

In  addition  to  viscom's  undergrads. 
about  25  master's  degree  candidates 
are  "basically  doing  the  institute  on 
a  graduate  level,"  according  to  Eiler. 


by  Nancy  Roe 


A  '-zebra"  at  work.  From  Ray  Downey-Laskowitz's 

magazine,  County:  For  the  /'topic  of  Alliens  County. 
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Across  the  College  Green 


Academic  units 
get  new  names 
reflecting  change 


What's  in  a  name?  Two  University 
si  hools  and  four  departments  agreed  changes 
in  their  functions  and  scope  should  he  re- 
flected  in  name  changes.  The  School  of 
Radio-Television  is  now  the  School  of  Tele- 
rommuniration  and  the  School  of  Health. 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  is  now 
the  School  of  Health  and  Spoils  Sciences. 

I  hi  D.  partmenl  of  Physics  is  the  De- 
partxnent  of  Physics  and  Astronomy;  the 
Department    of   Zoology    and    Microbiolog 

tin    Depi enl  ol  Zoologii  al  and  Biomedi- 

i  al  Si  iences    the  1  »epartme I  Geolog)    thi 

I  )epai  iTiirni  of  ( leological  Sciem  es  and  the 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering,  the 
I  lepartme.nl  ol  Elei  trii  .'I  and  <  lomputer  En- 
gineei  tng. 

Position  statement 
clarifies  Ohio's 
new  hazing  law 

"Ohio  University  has  had  a  policy  in  the 
Student  Code  of  Conduct  unequivocally  and 
specifically  prohibiting  hazing,"  says  Karen 
Humphrey,  coordinator  of  student  life.  Re- 
cently,  she  and  Dean  of  Students  Joel  Rudy 
completed  a  position  statement  to  help 
i  l.iiifv  that  polity  in  light 
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That  law  In  essence  makes  acts  of  hazing 
a  violation  of  i  riminal  law,  with  possible 
penalties  of  up  to  $250  in  fines  and  prison 
terms  of  up  to  30  days. 
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suits  against  organization  officers  and  ad- 
visers and  college  officials  who  fail  to  moni- 
tor  and  hall  activities  which  could  be 
construed  .is  hazing, 

"lt\  ,i  myth  that  hazing  is  confined  to 
sororities  and  Fraternities,"  Humphrey  says. 
"Members  of  other  organizations  and  dormi- 
torj  residents  ma;  not  even  be  aware  that 
activities  they've  planned  for  initiation  of 
new  members  can  be  termed  ha/ing." 

The  position  paper  has  a  section  defining 
hazing  and  listing  examples  of  activities  that 
have  been  construed  as  hazing.  These  have 

been  compiled  From  other  campuses  and  na- 
tional fraternities  as  well  as  from  Ohio 
University. 

Examples  range  from  required  calisthen- 
ics to  deprivation  of  sleep  to  verbal  harass- 
ment, to  kidnaps  and  ditchings.  Humphrey 
underlines  the  fact  that  the  more  than  20 
categories  listed  do  not  cover  all  possible 
activities  and  actions  that  might  be  consid- 
ered hazing. 

I  he  statement  also  contains  a  section  on 
what  can  happen  if  a  group  or  individual  is 
reported  to  have  engaged  in  hazing  and  a 
rostei  of  possible  alternative  activities. 

About  200  student  organizations  are  cur- 
rently registered  on  campus,  according  to 
Humphrey,  Thirty  of  these  are  fraternity 
and  sorority  chapters  which  have  a  total 
membership  of   1.100. 

In  another  move  to  bring  the  Student 
Code  of  Conduct  up-to-date  with  state  laws 
and  to  incorporate  changes  suggested  by  staff 
working  most  closely  with  student  life  issues, 
the  University  trustees  amended  the  code  at 
their  April  meeting. 

A  section  entitled  "Policy  Regarding  Il- 
legal Use  of  Drugs"  was  rhanged  to  "Policy 
Regarding  Misuse  of  Drugs  and  Alcohol  and 
the  Use  of  Illegal  Drugs"  and  stated  that  the 
University  was  "unequivocally  opposed  to 
the  misuse  of  lawful  drugs  and  alcohol  and 
the    possession    and    use   of    unlawful    drugs. 

."  The  statement  "Being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drugs  and  'or  alcohol  does  not  dimin- 
ish or  excuse  a  violation  of  the  Student  Code 
of  Conduct"  was  also  added. 


Next  stop:  Washington,  D.C.  Steven  New- 
man, a  1977  Ohio  University  journalism 
graduate,  came  through  Athens  in  April  on 
the  first  stage  of  a  three-  to  five-year  journey 
that  will  take  him  from  his  home  near  Cin- 
cinnati some  14,000  miles  to  22  countries 
and  five   continents  —  on  foot. 

Why  is  he  doing  it?  Because  he's  always 


been  an  adventurer,  and  because  as  a  jour- 
nalist "you  can  never  learn  enough  about 
people  or  enough  new  things  about  the  hu- 
man psyche."  It's  also  because,  at  28,  he 
wants  to  go  against  the  general  rush  to 
security  and  no-risk  jobs  he  thinks  his  gen- 
eration is  caught  up  in.  TODAY  hopes  to 
report  Newman's  around-t he-world  progress. 


Medical  college 
reaches  out  to 
Southeast  Ohio 

The  College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  is 
making  a  real  difference  in  health  care  for 
Southeast  Ohio,  a  statement  supported  by  a 
recent  listing  of  outreach  efforts  covering 
four  single-spaced  pages. 

The  college  was  founded  in  1975  with  a 
mandate  to  train  physicians  for  underserved 
areas  of  the  state  and  has  from  the  beginning 
stressed  service  to  the  region. 

Tod  aw  the  college  operates  clinics  in 
Nelsonville  and  Coolville  in  Athens  County, 
staffs  the  McArthur  Clinic  and  provides  the 
only  physician  services  in  Vinton  County. 

In  Athens,  the  medical  services  clinic  in 
Grosvenor  Hall  has  a  daily  patient  total  of 
110.  When  it  moves  to  a  renovated  Parks 
Hall  late  this  spring,  the  clinic  is  expected  to 
become  a  medical  referral  center  for  an 
expanded  geographical  area. 

Faculty  of  the  medical  college  now  staff 
the  emergency  room  of  the  Athens  hospital 


on  a  full-time  basis  and  form  half  the  hos- 
pital's staff.  Faculty  member  William  Duer- 
feldt,  D.O..  is  chief-of-staff  at  the  Nelsonville 
hospital  and  numerous  colleagues  are  on  the 
staff. 

The  college  offers  continuing  medical 
education  opportunities  to  Southeast  Ohio 
physicians  and— to  help  educate  the  general 
public — produces  five  programs  each  week  on 
health  care  that  are  aired  by  120  radio  sta- 
tions. In  addition,  about  60  newspapers, 
including  many  in  Southeast  Ohio,  carry  a 
weekly  column  by  faculty  member  Edward 
Schreck.  D.O. 

Through  ties  with  a  federally-funded 
consortium,  the  college  also  participates  in 
an  array  of  health  education  programs  as 
well  as  pre-doctoral  and  post-graduate  clini- 
cal training  in  community  sites,  community 
services  and  recruitment  of  area  high  school 
students  to  health  professions. 
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University  supplies 
Peace  Corps  volunteers 

In  1962.  in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  newly  established  Peace  Corp-.  Ohio 
University  made  facilities  available  for  the 
training  of  more  than  100  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers for  service  in  the  Western  Cameroon 
and  another  40  destined  for  India. 

Over  the  20  years  since.  Ohio  University 
alumni  have  joined  the  Peace  Corps  in  rec- 
ord numbers,  serving  in  Africa.  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

"Ohio  University  has  always  been  in  the 
top  percentage  of  schools  providing  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  And  on  the  campus,  they 
may  have  more  former  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  school 
than  anv  other  college  in  the  country,"  Alice 
Cooper.  Peace  Corps  area  manager,  said  in 
an  article  published  in  Peace  Corps  News 
last  fall. 

Last  vear  alone.  43  students  applied  to 
become  volunteers,  placing  the  University 
third  highest  in  the  state  in  number  of  vol- 
unteers for  that  year.  The  University  ranked 
in  the  top  50  of  all  LT.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  supplying  volunteers  during  the 
same  time  frame,  according  to  Dwayne 
DeBruvne.  Peace  Corps  information  special- 
ist in  Detroit. 

While  he  admits  he's  uncertain  why  so 
many  alumni  volunteer.  DeBruyne  notes, 
"There  are  some  schools  that  just  seem  to 
have  an  attitude  —  a  mentality  —  with  the 
kind  of  students  who  are  independent,  sensi- 
tive and  conscientious  about  wanting  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  world." 

lames  Quiglev,  president  of  Returned 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  (RPCV)  in  Athens, 
also  -points  lo  the  number  of  international 
students  enrolled  on  campus,  enabling  the 
American  students  to  mingle  with  people  of 
many  different  cultures. 

Former  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  the 
area  also  don't  hesitate  to  share  their  past 
experiences  with  other  individuals  and  com- 
munity groups,  he  says. 

TheRPCV  group  in  Athens  has  about 
60  members.  Quiglev  continues,  noting  that 
a  number  of  University  faculty  also  have 
served  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

Having  worked  three  years  in  community 
development  in  Micronesia.  Quigley  came  to 
the  University  in  1981  to  pursue  graduate 
work  in  international  affairs.  It  is  an  area  of 
study  which  attracts  many  volunteers  to 
the  campus,  he  adds,  and  volunteers  meeting 
the  requirements  are  eligible  for  graduate 
stipends  or  tuition  waivers. 

Former  volunteer  Gus  Comstock.  another 
graduate  student  in  international  affairs, 
serves  as  on-campus  coordinator  for  the 
Peace  Corps, 

The  volunteer  experience  provides  a  lot 
of  different  opportunities,  according  to  Com- 
stock, who  spent  three  years  in  the  Solomon 
Islands  in  fisheries  development.  It's  an  edu- 
cational and  maturing  experience,  he  says, 
that  can  provide  a  recent  university  graduate 
with  invaluable  work  experience  and  can 
become  a  stepping  stone  to  a  fulfilling  career. 
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Homecoming  for  Dancers.  When  Douglas  Dunn  and  Dan- 
cers came  to  campus  spring  quarter  to  perform  as  part  of 
the  1983  Artist  Series,  it  was  a  homecoming  for  four  of  the 
six  members  of  the  avant  garde  dance  company.  Su>an 
Blankcnsop  '77,  Diane  Frank  '69,  John  McLaughlin  '79 
and  Deborah  Riley  '72  all  received  part  of  their  training 


from  the  Ohio  University  School  of  Dance.  During  a  three- 
day  residency,  the  company  offered  lecture/demonstrations 
for  current  dance  student*.  Their  evening  performance  in- 
cluded three  ivorks choreographed  by  Dunn:"V,ew."  "Skid" 
and  "Hitch."  Shown  during  a  demonstration  are  Deborah 
Riley,  John  McLaughlin,  Susan  Blankensop  and  Diane  Frank. 


Psychologists  work  to 
treat,  prevent 
juvenile  delinquency 

For  the  past  two  years.  Department  of 
Psychology  colleagues  Don  Gordon  and  Jack 
Arbuthnot  have  been  working  with  the  Perry 
County  Juvenile  Court  on  intervention  pro- 
grams to  treat  and  prevent  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

Gordon's  treatment  program  is  Family- 
based  and  designed  for  youngsters  who  have 
gotten  into  trouble  and  been  ordered  into 
family  therapy  by  the  court.  Doctoral  stu- 
dents trained  by  Gordon  go  into  the  homes 
and  work  with  the  youngsters  and  their 
families  once  a  week  for  an  average  of  five 
months. 

Arbuthnot's  program  stresses  prevention 
and  is  based  in  the  schools.  The  psychologist 
and  his  graduate  student  are  currently  work- 
ing with  between  40  and  50  junior  high  and 
early  high  school  youngsters  identified  as 
"high  risk  kids." 

Gordon  is  convinced  his  approach  to 
juvenile  delinquency  works:  "Fewer  than  10 
percent  of  those  in  our  program  have  become 
repeat  offenders  and  none  of  their  siblings 
has  come  before  the  court,"  he  says. 

"The  results  are  dramatic  and  encourag- 
ing," he  adds;  "but  since  the  program  is  onlv 
two  years  old,  we  do  expect  the  recidivism 
and  sibling-in-trouble  rates  to  rise  some- 
what." 

A  clinical  psychologist  long  interested  in 
child  development,  Gordon  uses  a  systems 
behavioral  approach.  "We  draw  up  con- 
tracts   for    the    family   outlining   goals    and 


focus  on  cognitive  skills  such  as  moral  reasc 
ing  abilities."   the  professor  savs.  "We  dn 
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savs.  "We  emphasize  how  members  can  com- 
municate clearlv  and  straightforwardly.  Too 
often  children  receive  orders  from  parents 
hut  don't  understand  the  reasons  or  rules 
behind  them." 

In  contrast  to  programs  that  remove  the 
delinquent  or  unruly  child  from  home,  Gor- 
don's approach  is  designed  to  keep  the  child 
in  the  familv. 

"My  view  is  that  the  child  should  he 
kept  at  home  unless  there  is  serious  risk  of 
psychological,  physical  or  sexual  abuse."  he 
savs.  "Working  within  the  family,  we  can 
find  the  pay-offs  in  behaviors,  and  we  try  to 
explore  what's  going  on  without  causing  any- 
one loss  of  dignity." 

In  Arbuthnot's  program,  the  psychologist 
and  his  graduate  students  work  with  small 
groups  one  school   period   each  week.   "We 


children  to  make  derisions  from  broader 
social  perspectives  and   to  anticipate  the  re- 

"The  idea  is  to  help  them  take  the  per- 
spective of  other  individuals  or  the  com- 
munity and  not  just  operate  out  of  impulse- 
based  or  egocentric  concerns." 

Like  Gordon.  Arbuthnot  is  pleased  with 
the  results  to  date:  "We've  run  studies  on 
control  groups  and  treatment  groups,  using 
standard  assessment  devices."  he  says.  "The 
treatment  group  members  show  increased 
maturity  in  moral  reasoning,  improvement 
in  academic  work  and  improvement  in  be- 

Funding  for  the  two  programs  has  come 
from  the  Perry  Counts  court  with  monies 
allocated  by  the  state.   ' 

Six  faculty  members 
named  1983-84 
University  Professors 

Early  spring  quarter  six  faculty  members 
heard  the  good  ne  vs  that  they  had  been 
chosen  University  Professors  for  1983-84. 

The  six  who  received  the  honor  were 
Gladys  Bailin.  professor  of  dance  and  soon- 
to-be  director  of  the  School  of  Dance:  Ftank 
Bernard,  professor  of  geography  and  depart- 
ment chair:  John  Collier,  professor  of  chem- 
ical engineering:  Donald  Fucci.  professor  of 
hearing  and  spec  h  sciences:  Fredrick  Hager- 
man.  professor  of  /oology  and  biomedical 
jhii,-,  and  department  chair:  and  Hubert 
Wilhelm,   professor  of  geography. 

They  were  chosen  by  a  student  commit- 
tee from  a  field  of  450  individuals  nominated 
by  1.700  students  in  all  the  University's  col- 
leges, The  student  committee  narrowed  the 
list  of  nominees  to  15  and  conducted  inter- 
views and  made  cla-s  visitations  before  mak- 
ing  the  final  selection. 

For  Dr.  Hagerman,  it  was  the  third  time 
he  has  won  the  University  Professor  title.  It 
was  the  second  time  Dr.  Wilhelm  has  been 
named. 

lTniversitv  Professors  are  given  time  off 
from  regular  teaching  assignments  to  develop 
and  offer  a  course  reflecting  a  particular 
interest.   Each  also  receives  $1,000. 
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Award-winning 
playwright  on  campus 
for  play's  premiere 

Playwright  and  noel  Derel  Walcotl  was 
on  campus  winter  tjuarter  for  the  final  week 
of  rehearsals  and  tin-  American  premiere  of 
his  play  7"/i<  Joker  of  Seuilli  staged  by  Ohio 
University      I 

\  native  of  St.  I.uria.  Walcotl  started  his 

literary  and  leadline  careers  at  an  (nl     

B;  ill,  inni  hi  wai  18  lie  had  published 
25  /',"  rm  and  was  an  assistant  master  at  the 
I  nivi  rsity  "f  the  West  Indies  in  Jamaica. 

I,,  1959,  he  founded  the  Trinidad  The- 
atre Workshop,  and  Joker,  commissioned  bv 

the    Royal    Shakespeare  Company,    had   been 

performed  onl)  once  in  Jamaica— before 
iis  Ohio  University  performance. 

Walrott's  lalest  rollei  tion  of  poems.  The 
Fortunate  Traveler,  was  published  last  vear. 
His  numerous  honors  include  an  Obie 
v.,  .n,l    |,„     In-,    pla)     lin  am    on     Worth  r 

Mountain  .",,1  .,  "< !e s  Award."  a  grant  of 

$2.rS0.f)f)0  from  the  (ohn  IX  and  Catherine  T. 
McArthui   Foundation 

Wall  mi  ,  ame  to  the  School  of  Theater  as 
D  Morton  Visiting  Professor  at  the  suggestion 
of  Piofesso,  Seabury  Quinn,  director  of  the 
Universit)  produi  tion  "f  Joker. 

Ahr,  .,  yeai  ,,i  negotiating  and  a  trip  to 
Trinidad  in  see  Walcott*s  iheaiei  workshop 
in  action  Quinn  was  able  to  arrange  the 
visit. 

Walnut,  now  teaching  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity, found  Ins  10-daj  stay  rewarding  and 
in, nil  ili.it  seeing  die  play  performed  by 
students  gave  him  an  added  distance  from 
H  In,  h    I,-   view  his  work. 

"The  vitality  of  the  plav  romes  from  a 
m, ■    culture,    young    in    the   sense    that    the 

i  ,,il,l,i.i,,  is  \oime  in  self-discovery"  he 
s,nd.  "To  sit  ii  played  by  young  people  with 
the  vigor  ii  is  played  with  is  pood.  It  really 
is  a  plav  that  should  be  done  with  a  lol  of 
sweat,"   Walcotl   added.  "It  should  have  the 


Director  Seabury  Quinn,  left,  and  playwright  Derek  Walcott  , 
Forum  Theater  .<■<  of  "The  Joker  of  Seville." 


speed  of  a  rhase.  and  it's  only  young  people 
that  rould  have  that  pace." 

The  jokrr  of  Seville  trares  the  legend  of 
Don  Juan,  and  his  amorous  adventures  are 
set  against  a  musical  score  ranging  from 
plain  ,  li.uiis  lo  Srott  [oplinesque  rags,  with 
strong  infusions  of  Calypso  rhythms. 

Walrott  was  joined  for  the  first  night 
performance  bv  Gait  MarDermot.  who  com- 
posed the  score.  The  two  have  collaborated 
on  four  plavs.  including  the  reggae  musical 
O'Babylon.  MarDermot's  most  famous  score 
is  undoubtedly  that  for  the  Broadway  hit 
Hair,  which  brought  him  the  Drama  Desk- 
Vernon  Rice  Award  as  the  outstanding  com- 
poser of  1967-68. 

Although  the  playwright  and  the  com- 
poser were  on  campus  onlv  briefly.  Quinn 
said  their  presence  had  a  strong  influence  on 
School  of  Theater  students. 

"There  arc  people  in  the  production  who 
will  benefit  enormouslv  bv  being  seen  bv 
Walcott  and  MacDermot."  Quinn  said.  "T 
also  think  it's  good  to  get  a  little  outside  air 
blowing  through  here." 

While  on  campus.  Walrott  conducted  a 
workshop  'lecture  on  creative  writing  and 
play  writing. 

Retirees  adapt 
positively  to  changes 
in  lifestyle 

A  University  survey  of  retired  alumni 
and  faculty  members  indicates  that  most  of 
those  responding  have  adjusted  quite  well  to 
changes    found    in    retirement. 

"Most  respondents  have  adapted  posi- 
tively." says  Dr.  Harvey  Tschirgi.  who  sum- 
marized the  findings  of  the  survey.  He  re- 
ports that  when  asked  if  they  would  return 
to  their  pre-retirement  positions  and  organi- 
zations, twice  as  many  retirees  said  "no"  or 
"perhaps"  as  "yes." 

"They  cited  as  reasons  their  new  freedom 
of  action  in  making  decisions,  their  leisurely 
pace  of  life  and  the  removal  of  institutional 
pressures  to  conform  to  the  demands  of 
supervisors,  customers  and  stockholders." 
Tschirgi  reports. 

When  comparing  current  activities  to 
former  pursuits,  33  percent  of  the  retirees 
cited  independence  of  action  as  the  espe- 
cial lv  satisfying  advantage  to  retirement 
while  23  percent  spoke  first  of  the  increased 
time  available  for  hobbies,  families  and 
friends. 

Tschirgi  is  coauthor  with  Dr.  Kahandas 
Nandola  of  the  activity  study  recently  com- 
pleted with  support  from  an  Ohio  University 
research  grant.  Both  men  are  on  the  business 
administration   faculty. 

In  conducting  the  studv,  Tschirgi  and 
Nandola  analvzed  230  responses  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  retirement  activities  and  atti- 
tudes returned  bv  alumni  who  graduated  be- 
tween 1929  and  1936  and  emeriti  faculty. 
Surveys  were  mailed  to  a  random  sample  of 
600  alumni  and  50  retired  faculty  members. 

On  one  question.  "What  does  retirement 
mean  to  you?"  Tschirgi  reports  that  there 
were  211  positive  responses  and  only  19 
negative  ones. 

Most  respondents  who  had  retired  said 
their  new  life  included  "projects  I  never 
had  time  for."  "reading  what  I  want  to 
read."  and  "time  for  creative  work." 

Twentv-three  percent  of  the  respondents 
were  still  employed,  although  they  were  of 
retirement  age.  One  couple  in  their  mid- 
seventies  continues   to   run   their  own   phar- 

Some  retirees  admitted  to  frustration  and 
are  seeking  work  and  a  few  have  part-time 
work    which   one    termed    "a   welcome   solu- 

Specific  attention  was  given  by  the  re- 
searchers to  the  retiree  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations. Most  found  continued  involvement 
in  voluntary  organizations  offers  stimulation, 
although  for  the  group  as  a  whole  active 
involvement  declined. 

"Most  of  the  sampled  persons  have  re- 
mained active  and  interested  in  the  same 
activities  they  enjoyed  prior  to  retirement." 
Tschirgi  observes.  "However,  the  frequency 


and    depth    of    these    relationships    tend   to 

The  number  of  organizational  member- 
ships declined  sharply  after  retirement,  fall- 
ing by  37  percent.  Retirees  tended  generally 
to  disengage  from  active  volunteer  work, 
especially  from  positions  of  leadership.  Only 
10  percent  of  those  who  had  held  key  posts 
such  as  president  or  chairperson  continued 

Comments  indicated  the  individual  ap- 
proach of  retirees.  One  said,  "There  comes 
a  time  to  let  others  try  their  hands,"  but 
another's  view  was,  "I  attend  more  meetings 
than  ever  because  I'm  at  last  free  to  do  so." 

Especially  noticeable  in  the  survey, 
Tschirgi  reports,  was  a  decline  in  profes- 
sional organization  involvement.  A  respon- 
dent wrote  that  he  no  longer  attended  his 
bar  association  meetings  because  "I  just 
don't  enjoy  folks  talking  about  lawsuits  or 
new  court  challenges  like  I  used  to."  Tschirgi, 
in  summarizing  such  comments,  suggests  that 
the  common  thread  to  such  responses  indi- 
cated that  after  retirement,  former  goals  are 
no  longer  as  important. 

Respondents  to  the  survey  were  from  31 
states  and  39  different  occupations.  Forty- 
four  percent  had  held  educational  positions, 
17  percent  were  in  technical  occupations,  17 
percent  in  professional  services  and  14  per- 
cent in  industrial  management.  Eight  per- 
cent were  in  other  categories. 

University  and  East 
Elementary  organize 
bilingual  program 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  the  international 
students  attending  East  Elementary  School 
in  Athens  were  looked  upon  as  "foreigners," 
says  Dean  Stecker,  MA  '77,  director  of  bi- 
lingual education  for  Athens  City  Schools. 

"It's  not  such  a  big  deal  anymore,"  he 
continues.  "They're  all  kind  of  here— which 
is  the  ultimate  success,  really." 

East's  six-year-old  bilingual  education 
program  has  been  a  joint  project  of  the 
school  and  Ohio  University  and  has  been 
funded  through  Title  VII  grants. 

"We've  been  able  to  take  care  of  the 
English  needs  of  the  international  kids,  but 
we're  also  including  as  many  American  chil- 
dren in  the  program  as  possible.  We  have 
kindergarteners  learning  Spanish.  .  .  .  We 
try  to  provide  all  the  students  with  cross- 
cultural  experiences." 

The  program  was  started  in  response  to 
the  growing  number  of  international  stu- 
dents attending  the  University.  Their  fam- 
ilies often  accompanied  them,  and  since  East 
was  near  the  campus,  many  of  the  children 
went  there. 

Predominantly  kindergarten  age  through 
the  third  grade,  they  knew  little  English  if 
any.  Teachers  felt  they  could  give  their  new 


,rges  i 


ndividual  , 


but 


of  others  in  the  clas 

Through  the  bilingual  program,  the 
school  has  tried  to  meet  two  major  goals — to 
teach  them  English  and  to  keep  them  from 
falling  behind  in  their  other  subjects. 

At  the  same  time,  the  American  students 
are  introduced  to  other  languages  and  cul- 

This  year,  91  students — 26  percent  of  the 
school's  enrollment — are  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  represent  21  countries,  including 
Ecuador,  Libya,  Nigeria.  India  and  Egypt. 
The  largest  number  is  from  Malaysia. 

Along  with  Malay.  11  different  languages 
are  represented,  including  Hausa.  Ibo,  Ben- 
del.  Mandarin,  Farsi  and  Hindi. 

Teaching  assistants  from  the  University 
play  an  important  role  in  providing  individ- 
ual instruction  where  needed.  This  quarter, 
1 1  Malaysian  students  from  the  College  of 
Education  are  student-teaching  half  days 
in  East's  bilingual  laboratories. 

Students  at  East  Elementary  are  kinder- 
garteners through  sixth  graders.  Pre-school- 
er., ages  three  to  five,  can  participate  in  a 
bilingual  education  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity's Child  Development  Center  in  Putnam 
Hall.  That  program  presently  has  an  inter- 
national enrollment  of  35  percent  and  is 
directed  by  Dr.  Margaret  King. 
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Giving  Time  a  Hand.  In  March,  four  new 
clock  faces  were  installed  in  the  Cutler  Hall 
tower  by  the  University's  building  mainten- 
ance staff.  After  165  years,  the  glass  faces, 
painted  numerals  and  cypress  hands — all  be- 
lieved to  date  back  to  1816-18 —  had  begun 


to  show  some  wear  and  tear.  The  building 
maintenance  men  created  new  faces  (42 
inches  in  diameter,  trivia  fans)  of  Lexan 
with  Formica  numerals,  installing  them  from 
inside  the  tower  and  attaching  them  to  the 
master  unit  which  drives  the  four  faces. 


Doctoral  program  in  molecular  and 
cellular  biology  initiated 


Ohio  University  will  join  the  ranks  of 
the  country's  major  research  institutions  this 
fall  when  it  opens  a  new  doctoral  program 
in  the  specialized  field  of  molecular  and 
cellular  biology. 

Introduced  as  an  interdisciplinary  pro- 
gram, it  will  draw  from  the  faculties  and 
research  of  the  departments  of  botany,  chem- 
istry and  zoological  and  biomedical  sciences. 
Doctoral  degrees  will  be  awarded  through 
existing  PhD  programs  in  the  three  depart- 
ments. 

At  least  20  highly  qualified  graduate  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  enter  the  program 
within  three  years,  a  response  to  the  growing 
demand  for  molecular  biologists,  particularly 
in  the  agriculture  and  drug  industries  and  in 
medicine. 

The  University's  initiation  of  the  new 
program  parallels  similar  action  at  other 
universities,  often  through  the  interdiscipli- 
nary route. 

The  associate  dean  who  has  guided  the 
development  of  the  program.  Dr.  Richard 
Koshel,  explains  that  although  Ohio  Univer- 
sity is  entering  in  the  middle  of  an  upswing 
in  such  programs,  "It  is  unusual  for  a  uni- 
versity of  this  size  to  have  the  specialty. 

"Such  programs  are  primarily  at  the 
large  research  universities  since  they  can't  be 
put  together  everywhere.  There  is  simply  not 
that  much  talent  in  the  field,"  he  says. 

That  the  talent  is  already  concentrated 
at  Ohio  University  is  a  consequence,  in  part, 
of  recognized  research  being  conducted  on 
campus.  Many  of  the  approximately  20  who 
will  be  on  the  interdisciplinary  faculty 
already  have  funded  research  in  molecular 
biology,  and  organization  of  the  interrelated 
program  is  expected  to  attract  additional 
research  grants. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wagner,  a  biochemist  whose 
work  in  gene  expression  in  cancer  cells  and 
in  embryonic  gene  transfers  is  known  inter- 
nationally, has  encouraged  formation  of  the 
program  for  several  years. 

His  collaboration  with  Dr.  Joseph  Jollick, 
a  molecular  geneticist,  led  to  the  successful 


rabbit-to-mouse  gene  transplant  in  1980. 
Wagner  explains  that  the  program,  by  draw- 
ing from  three  separate  but  related  disci- 
plines, "concentrates  our  expertise  and  lets 
us  apply  it  in  a  new  area." 

Jollick  says  the  new  concentration  reflects 
the  evolution  of  biology: 

"If  we  are  to  understand  the  life  process, 
we  must  get  down  to  the  cellular  and  molec- 
ular levels.  The  questions  that  are  now  being 
asked  are  being  asked  there." 

Botanists  endorse  the  new  program,  call- 
ing the  collaboration  both  logical  and  nec- 
essary because  the  genetic  engineering  of 
plants  can  now  be  done  with  bacteria  in  the 
laboratory  rather  than  by  traditional  selec- 
tive breeding  methods. 

Drs.  Norman  Cohn  and  John  Mitchell 
are  already  bridging  the  disciplines  by  using 
laboratory  animals  in  research  being  done  to 
improve  peas  as  a  crop  plant. 

The  botanists  inject  pea  protein  into 
rabbits,  which  produce  antibodies  that  can 
be  collected.  When  labeled  with  fluorescent 
dye  and  applied  to  plant  tissue,  the  anti- 
bodies identify  the  specific  proteins  under 
study  so  their  differentiation  and  effects  on 
growth  can  be  studied. 

Golf  Course  well 
begins  to  produce 

The  first  of  several  exploratory  natural 
gas/  oil  wells  drilled  on  the  University  golf 
course  began  supplying  gas  to  the  Wolfe 
Street  apartments  and  Nelson  Commons  in 
March. 

The  well  was  drilled  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Moid  Ahmad,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geological  Sciences,  who  is  us- 
ing the  operation  as  a  laboratory  experience 
for   geology    students. 

Drilled  in  November  with  the  Gardner- 
Denver  WM-40  rig  donated  by  Cooper  In- 
dustries of   Houston,   the  well   is  averaging 


17.000  to    18.000  cubic   feet  a  day,  plus  a 
barrel  of  oil. 

"We're  not  getting  anv  water,  the  pres- 
sure is  holding,  and  hopefully  in  a  year  we'll 
get  back  die  money  put  into  the  project  and 
begin  to  save  the  University  some  on  its 
utility  bill."   Ahmad   said. 

Since  the  annual  natural  gas  hill  for  the 
1  niversit)  totals  more  than  $700,000,  any 
reduction  will  he  welcome.  Approximately 
25  percent  of  the  University's  150  buildings 
are  gas-healed. 

Cooper  Industries  was  founded  in  Mt, 
Vernon.  Ohio,  in  1833  and  its  world-wide 
manufacturing  facilities  include  four  Ohio 
plants  Alan  Riedel  '52  is  Cooper's  senior 
vice  president  for  administration. 

Trustees  adopt 
alternate  budgets 

The  University's  alternate  planning  bud- 
gets, which  relate  to  different  prospective 
leveU  of  Mate  support  in  1983-84.  were  cause 
for  mixed  emotions  at  the  Board  of  Trrrstees 
meeting  in  April. 

There  was  discouragement  that  again  the 
proportionate  share  that  students  pay  for 
their  education  would  likely  rise,  and  that  a 
tuition  increase  of  2.7  to  7.7  percent  would 
be  necessary. 

But  there  was  satisfaction  that  even  the 
highest  increase  would  be  less  than  in  recent 
years  and  that  the  permanent  increase  in 
Ohio's  income  tax  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  mid-year  cuts  in  state  support. 

There  was  also  cautious  optimism  that 
more  support  for  higher  education  in  Ohio 
would  come  with  a  drop  in  social  service 
expenditures  as  the  economy  improves. 

President  Charles  Ping,  back  on  campus 
after  a  four-month  professional  leave  at 
Harvard,  provided  perspective  for  the  situa- 
tion by  reminding  the  board  that  although 
the  governor's  recommended  increase  for 
universities  this  year  was  announced  as  a 
14.2  percent  increase,  the  effective  increase 
for  the  operating  budget  over  the  current 
year  was  only  7.7  percent. 

The  announced  increase  is  measured 
against  the  current  base  budget,  which  was 
reduced  5.3  percent  in  February.  Another 
1.3  percent  is  stipulated  for  non-operating 
costs,  such  as  debt  service  on  buildings. 

Ping  called  the  governor's  recommenda- 
tion "conservative  and  prudent,"  since  bud- 
get building  is  affected  by  economic  forces 
that  the  state  has  little  control  over. 

However,  Ping  noted,  the  fact  remains 
that  higher  education  would  receive  a 
smaller  slice  of  the  total  state  budget  in  the 
governor's  proposal,  down  from  13.8  percent 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  11.8  percent 
next  year. 

Ping  said  that  Celeste  demonstrated 
"genuine  concern"  for  reducing  economic 
barriers  for  students  in  his  recommendation 
for  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  Ohio  Instruc- 
tional Grant  program.  His  proposal  increases 
the  dollars  available  for  awards  and  eases  the 
eligibility  requirements. 

The  trustees  approved  the  optional  bud- 
gets plan  so  that  the  actual  tuition  increase 
ran  be  announced  as  soon  as  the  state  legisla- 
ture passes  a  brrdget  and  the  appropriations 
for  universities  are  known. 

Welcome  news  to  the  trustees  was  that 
the  increase  in  room  and  board  rates  had 
been  held  to  5  percent  for  next  year,  despite 
projected  operating  costs  that  include  an  18 
percent  increase  in  utilities. 

The  increase  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the 
lowest,  if  not  the  lowest,  among  Ohio's  uni- 
versities. An  additional  1  to  1.5  percent 
could  be  added  if  the  legislature  passes  a 
civil  service  pay  increase.  The  self-supportrng 
dorm  and  dining  system  receives  no  state 
assistance  for  civil  service  wages  and  would 
have  to  cover  the  additional  costs  with  in- 
creased charges. 
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Dr.  Brhrokh  Khoshnevis  program*  a  robot  forktift  in  the  mink 
warehouse  in  the  Engineering  Building. 

Engineering  Students 

Gain  Experience 

With  Advanced 

Robotic  Technology 


Any  engineering  school  that  wants  to  be 
a  contributing  force  to  technology  in  the 
1980s  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  field  of  robotics. 

Ohio  University's  College  of  Engineering 
and  Technology  has  looked  at  the  field  and 
staked  out  certain  areas  where  there  is  a 
need  for  specialized  research  and  where  the 
University  already  has  expertise. 

Two  areas  that  will  give  students  experi- 
ence with  advanced  robotic  technology  are 
in  the  development  of  programming  assem- 
bly line  robots  and  in  the  automation  of 
warehouses. 

In  mechanical  engineering,  students  are 
already  at  work  with  Dr.  Kenneth  Halliday 
in  learning  the  language  used  with  a  new 
robotic  arm  and  its  companion  microproces- 

Halliday  came  to  the  University  last  year 
from  the  robotics  research  team  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island. 

The  department  chose  to  purchase  the 
robotic  arm  and  its  microprocessor,  rather 
than  build  its  own.  to  assure  compatibility 
between  the  research  lab  and  the  industrial 
assembly  line,  he  explains. 

The  computer  language  used  by  the 
microprocessor  is  also  similar  to  that  used  bv 
many  other  robotic  arms,  he  says. 

Mounted  securely  in  the  middle  of  a 
large    table   that   keeps  operators  beyond   its 


by  David  Dawson 

David  Dawson  is  a  senior 


reach,  the  large  arm  is  directed  by  a  com- 
panion computer  that  eventually  will  not 
only  tell  the  computer  where  and  how  to 
pick  up  and  assemble  parts  but  will  guide  the 
arm  in  the  amount  of  pressure  it  exerts  and 
give  it  "sight." 

Along  with  two  graduate  and  three  un- 
dergraduate students,  Halliday  is  currently 
developing  a  robotic  hand  for  the  arm. 
Equipped  with  what  Halliday  calls  "sensi- 
touch"  the  hand  will  enable  the  computer 
"to  feel"  what  the  arm  is  doing  so  it  can 
locate  and  pick  up  items. 

Also  under  development  by  Halliday  and 
Dr.  Roy  Lawrence  is  a  vision  system  that 
will  enable  the  computer  operating  the  arm 
to  "see"  what  the  arm  and  hand  are  doing. 

Using  a  television  camera  mounted  on 
the  arm  and  hooked  up  to  the  computer, 
they  will  be  developing  the  "software"  pro- 
grams for  the  computer  that  will  allow  it  to 
interpret  what  it  sees  on  the  TV. 

"With  this  equipment,  any  technology  we 
develop  through  research  can  be  adopted  by 
industries  already  utilizing  robots,"  Halliday 
explains. 

"In  utilizing  this  system,  the  computer 
will  be  able  to  respond  to  assembly  line  prob- 
lems by  correcting  mistakes  as  they  occur." 


Dr.  Kenneth  Halliday  directs  a  Puma  robotic 
arm  from  its  companion  computer. 


For  instance,  with  the  vision  system,  the 
computer  could  make  adjustments  if  the 
robotic  arm  got  out  of  alignment  and  began 
positioning  electronic  chips  improperly  on 
circuitboards. 

Vision  will  also  provide  the  extra  safety 
factor  that  will  enable  robots  to  handle  tasks 
that  in  the  past  have  proved  hazardous  to 
workers,  such  as  manufacturing  operations 
requiring  the  presence  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials. 

Although  engineers  concede  that  fac- 
tories fully  automated  with  robots  are  still 
in  the  future,  automated  warehouses  are 
already  a  reality  and  the  University  has  per- 
haps the  most  sophisticated  model  warehouse 
in  the  country. 

Dr.  Behrokh  Khoshnevis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  and  Systems  Engineering 
developed  the  model  that  allows  students  to 
study  concepts  in  automated  warehousing. 

Today  at  storage  facilities,  Khoshnevis 
explains,  it  is  possible  for  a  computer  opera- 
tor in  an  office  to  direct  a  robot  forklift  in 
a  nearby  warehouse.  Computer-directed,  the 
forklift  responds  to  a  message  of  stock- 
keeping  numbers.  It  finds  a  pallet  holding 
the  order,  takes  it  for  unloading,  returns  the 
pallet  and  is  ready  to  go  on  its  search-and- 
retrieve  task  again. 

However,  because  students  can't  practice 
problem-solving  and  simulation  in  a  real 
warehouse  the  department  has  constructed  a 
model— the  largest  in  use,  says  Khoshnevis. 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
use  it  to  study  two  areas  of  systems  engineer- 
ing. 

"The  object  of  the  model  is  to  allow 
further  study  of  computer  interfacing  and 
concepts  in  automated  warehousing,"  says 
Khoshnevis,  an  assistant  professor  at  Okla- 
homa State  University  prior  to  coming  to 
Ohio  University. 

Khoshnevis  explains  that  interfacing — 
connecting  the  computer  with  the  mechani- 
cal workings  of  the  warehouse  forklift — is  a 
realistic  situation.  With  402  miniature  stor- 
age slots  the  model  closely  resembles  a  real 
warehouse — both  in  appearance  and  opera- 
tion. 

Keeping  track  of  where  the  pallets  are, 
which  slots  are  empty  and  what  the  forklift 
is  doing,  the  model's  data  base  (memory 
system)  is  the  largest  in  use  with  similar 
research  projects. 

The  model  also  outpaces  others  that  are 
smaller  and,  at  best,  move  rings  from  peg 
to  peg,  says  Khoshnevis. 

Program  development,  electronic  design 
and  parts  of  construction  were  done  by 
Ralph  Rogers  as  his  master's  thesis  in  1982. 
Construction  of  the  mechanical  parts  was 
completed  by  Paul  Beasley  and  Roger  S. 
Smith  of  the  Physics  Department's  shop  staff 
and  was  put  together  for  about  $7,000. 

Movements  of  the  forklift  are  "synchro- 
nized," allowing  it  to  move  up  or  down  while 
simultaneously  moving  from  side  to  side. 
Synchronization  is  another  area  in  which  the 
model  is  more  advanced  than  others  and  is 
also  an  area  for  simulating  problems  that 
occur  in  real  warehouses,  he  explains. 

While  there  are  some  automated  ware- 
houses in  operation  today,  the  idea  is  still 
just  catching  on. 

"Most  warehouses  that  handle  large  vol- 
ume will  find  that  automation  will  speed 
their  operations.  There  is  also  less  error  and 
bookkeeping  can  be  done  by  computer.  The 
robot  forklift  also  eliminates  on-the-job  in- 
juries," he  says. 

"Loss  through  employee  pilferage  could 
be  nearly  eliminated  —  computers  don't 
steal,"  he  adds. 

Although  robot-operated  warehouses  may 
seem  to  apply  only  to  giant  storage  facilities, 
smaller,  specialized  manufacturing  facilities 
will  find  automation  of  warehousing  func- 
tions attractive,  he  says. 

Department  stores,  pharmacies,  auto 
parts  distributors  and  electronic  component 
manufacturers  are  examples  of  the  industries 
that  could  benefit  from  automated  ware- 
housing. (-'\ 
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Management  Technique  Moves 
from  Corporation  to  Classroom 


Can  American  business  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  Japan,  Inc?  Dr.  Manjulika  Koshal 
believes  it  can  and  that  the  place  to  start  is 
in  the  classroom. 

Beginning  winter  quarter,  she  launched 
an  experiment  in  her  production  manage- 
ment class  that  introduced  students  to  the 
use  of  quality  circles,  the  management  tech- 
nique that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Japanese 
success  story. 

The  consequence  was  an  increase  in  the 
average  grade  in  the  class,  more  work  for 
the  students  and  more  help  in  grading. 

A  member  of  the  business  administration 
faculty,  Koshal  incorporated  the  use  of 
quality  control  circles  in  a  course  open  to 
juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students.  "The 
idea  was  to  improve  the  mean  score  of 
grades  and  the  quality  of  the  class  as  a 
whole,"   she   explains. 

The  assistant  professor  employs  the  qual- 
ity circle  technique  in  the  same  way  it  is  used 
by  Japanese  industry  where  a  group  of  three 
to  15  individuals  and  a  leader  meet  volun- 
tarily to  identify  and  resolve  problems. 

Originally,  the  Japanese  problem  which 
the  groups  were  designed  to  solve  was  the 
decline  in  the  quality  of  Japanese  products 
which  occurred  after  World  War  II.  Japa- 
nese leaders  decided  the  only  way  to  capture 
a  larger  share  of  the  world  market  was  to 
concentrate  on  product  excellence  rather 
than  large  volume. 

Twenty-one  years  after  its  official  insti- 
tution in  industry,  Japan  has  some  one  mil- 
lion registered  and  unregistered  quality  cir- 
cles and  "Made  in  Japan"  is  now  a  mark 
of  quality. 

Quality  circles  entered  American  indus- 
try nine  years  ago  when  the  technique  was 
introduced  at  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space 
Company  Inc.  Lockheed's  productivity  in- 
creased 30  percent  following  its  implementa- 
tion, according  to  Koshal,  and  now  there  are 
1,000  American  companies  applying  the  con- 
cept, with  about  10,000  circles  in  place. 

Quality  circles  work  by  providing  a  path 
for  communication  and  a  point  of  motiva- 
tion for  workers  and  management  in  a  plant. 
Koshal  has  found  the  Japanese  practice 
has  the  same  effect  in  the  classroom. 

She  patterns  her  large  lecture  class  on 
the  industry  model,  having  students  divide 
up  into  groups  of  about  10  members  each. 
Once   they  have   formed   their  circles,  they 


pick  a  leader  and  meet  briefly  before  each 
class  to  work  on  improving  their  own  and 
their  professor's  performance.  Group  leaders 
report  directly  to  the  professor,  who  assumes 
a  role  as  a  "facilitator"  and  acts  on  informa- 
tion and  suggestions. 

"It  works  beautifully,"  Koshal  says. 
"There  was  immediate  interaction."  She 
notes  a  substantial  improvement  in  grades, 
with  only  one  student  in  a  class  of  95  failing 
the  course.  Generally,  20  percent  of  her 
students  fail  the  class. 

Not  surprisingly,  when  Koshal  surveyed 
her  class  on  the  use  of  quality  circles  as 
learning  aids,  response  was  highly  favorable. 
Over  87  percent  of  the  class  members  ap- 
proved of  their  use,  and  62.5  percent  re- 
ported that  the  quality  circles  motivated 
them  to  make  suggestions  on  class  policy 
decisions. 

Almost  90  percent  indicated  they  would 
be  more  interested  in  the  class  if  they  could 
contribute  to  decisions  on  examination  ques- 
tions and  formats. 

"There  is  a  correlation  between  interest 
in  the  class  and  student  input,"  Koshal  ob- 
serves. "The  greater  the  degree  of  input,  the 
greater  the  interest." 

Students  contributed  ideas  on  general 
class  format  both  through  quality  circles  and 
a  suggestion  box.  Several  students  proposed 
that  weekly  homework  and  quizzes  be  given 
in  addition  to  the  regular  mid-term  and  final 
examinations.  Koshal  introduced  that  policy 
in  her  second  class  to  use  the  quality  circles. 

She  also  followed  a  suggestion  from  the 
first  class  on  how  to  deal  with  grading  and 
recording  95  papers  or  quizzes  weekly.  One 
suggestion  was  that  students  check  assign- 
ments by  exchanging  papers  among  quality 
circles.  Class  members  check  answers  and 
verify  that  their  fellow  students  have  com- 
pleted the  problem  or  assignment,  and  then 
return  the  papers. 

Each  quality  circle  leader  records  the  re- 
sults for  the  professor  and  also  computes  the 
mean  score  for  his  or  her  group.  For  circles 
that  consistently  score  higher,  Koshal  gives 
a  reward  of  bonus  points  to  all  members  of 
the  group. 

This  individual  and  group  score  arrange- 
ment introduces  students  to  part  of  the  phi- 
losophy behind  the  quality  circle  concept: 
stimulating  individual  efforts  so  that  the 
group  effort  will  be  greater. 

Five  students  from  the  quality  circle  ex- 
periment during  winter  quarter  found    the 


idea  so  attractive  that  they  have  volunteered 
to  serve  the  current  class  OS  "motivators."  a 
term  they  chose  themselves.  Evie  Copp.  a 
junior  from  Dayton  majoring  in  health  care 
management  and  personnel  and  industrial 
relations,  is  one  of  the  motivators  and  feels 
the  technique  has  potential.  "It  gets  students 
together  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  voice 
opinions." 

MBA  student  Chikashi  Nomura,  from 
Tokyo,  Japan,  sees  another  advantage  in  the 
quality  circle  as  a  classroom  tool.  "The  prog- 
ress and  the  input  are  important  for  any 
teacher,"  he  says.  "The  students  and  teacher 
must  work  together  on  how  to  develop  the 
class." 

The  prospect  of  constantly  improving  the 
dass  in  this  fashion  pleases  Koshal.  who  be- 
lieves the  quality  circles  provide  immediate 
reward  for  the  professor  that  expands  fits  or 
her  teaching  potential. 

"I  should  know  what  I  am  doing  well 
and  what  I  can  improve,"  Koshal  says.  She 
thinks  that  teacher  evaluations,  which  stu- 
dents perform  at  the  end  of  each  quarter, 
come  too  late  in  the  term  to  be  useful ;  teach- 
ers learn  of  problems  after  the  class  is  gone 
and  lose  the  opportunity  to  gain  new  ideas. 

Koshal's  first  quality  circle  subjects  not 
only  had  an  impart  on  their  professor  and 
her  future  classes,  but  also  on  the  production 
management  textbook.  Students  in  the  win- 
ter term  class  found  over  20  errors  in  the 
text  and  kept  a  record  of  them  as  they 
studied.  Through  Koshal.  they  submitted 
their  corrections  to  the  text  editor  and  will 
be  cited  in  the  forthcoming  edition. 

The  corrections  and  suggestions  students 
have  provided  demonstrate  the  creative  po- 
tential which  qualitv  circles  are  intended  to 
tap.  Koshal  views  these  initial  results  as  a 
good,  beginning. 

"Part  of  the  problem  of  academia  is  that 
we  are  not  motivated  as  students  and  teach- 
ers. "  she  comments.  "If  we  can  make  the 
students  more  interested  and  more  involved 
in    college,    it    will    carry    over    into    their 


Koshal's  new  application  of  the  quality 
control  technique  suggests  one  direction  she 
hopes  her  own  production  management  stu- 
dents will  take.  In  opening  her  production 
management  class,  Koshal  describes  the  busi- 
ness world  her  students  face. 

"For  a  generation,  Japanese  productivity 
has  been  growing  and  ours  has  been  declin- 
ing. In  a  decade,  Japan  will  overtake  us." 
She  turns  on  an  overhead  projector  and  a 
quality  circle  diagram  appears  on  the  screen 
above  her.  "I  have  decided,  'Why  not  train 
yOU — the  future  trainers  of  American  work- 
ers— to  meet  this  challenge?"'  & 


Dr.  Manjulika  Koshal  meets  informally  with  the  le 
circles  in  her  management  class. 


by  Alvi  McWilliams 


of  the  quality 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 


"A  Lot  in  a  Short  Time' 


MHT  Program  Blends  Theory,  Practice 


Ohio  University  senior  Cindy  Burke  is 
spending  ruesdaj  and  Thursday  each  week 
oi  the  IPfl  '  83  ai  ndemii  veai  work  i  no  with 
the  Washington  County  Juvenile  Court. 
She's  in  n  rai  pool  with  Mark  Sutton,  who 
works  with  ilir  Open  Hour  Home  a  facility 
fm-  court-referred  juveniles 

Suranne  Grazulis  spends  her  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  working  in  the  geriatrics 
wank  at  the  Athens  Mental  Health  Center. 
Robin  Hindsman  spends  a  comparable  num- 
ber  of  hours  each  week  at  My  Sister's  Place, 
a  shelter  for  abused  women. 

The  four  are  second-year  Mental  Health 
Technology  students  participating  in  the  30- 
credit  hour  practicum  that  runs  throughout 
the  program's  second  year.  It  involves  16 
hours  of  field  experience  each  week  with  an 
agency  or  institution  in  Athens.  Gallia  or 
Washington  counties,  plus  four  hours  of  lec- 
tin es  and  lahs  in  Morton  Hall. 

The  practicum  is  organized  and  taught 
by  Dr.  Patricia  Baasel.  a  clinical  psychologist 
on  the  social  work  faculty.  She  regrets  that 
she  didn't  go  through  a  similar  program 
before  she  went  on  for  graduate  work. 

"It  gi\es  you  exposure  to  professionals 
from  various  disciplines  working  in  a  variety 
of  settings.  Advanced  coursework  means 
more  after  you've  been  out  there  in  the  real 
world   of   agencies  and  seen  how  they  func- 
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The  two-veai  associate  degree  Mental 
Health  Technology  program  is  housed  in  the 
Department  of  Social  Work  and  has  two 
full-time  instructors-  -Dr.  Basse]  and  Miriam 
Clubok.  a  social  worker.  A  part-time  instruc- 
tor teaches  activity  therapy. 

"Our  students  are  prepared  for  entry- 
level,  direct-service  positions  in  human 
sen-ice  fields"  Clubok  explains.  "Mental 
health  technology  may  sound  like  a  narrow 
field,  but  our  200  alumni  are  employed  in 
agencies  and  institutions  ranging  from  sub- 
stance  abuse  treatment  centers  to  schools. 

"We  train  generalists  for  day-to-day  work 
with  clients."  she  says,  adding  that  the  in- 
structors take  seriously  the  challenge  of 
training  students  "in  just  two  years  to  take 
responsibility  for  other  people.'' 


by  Nancy  Roe 


Baasel  comments  that  the  progran 
a  wide  range  of  students:   "We  have 
thing  from   bright  double  majors   to 
returning  to  campus  after  raising  families  to 
students  seeking  only  a  two-year  degree." 

The  MHT  program  "articulates"  with 
four-year  social  work  and  psychology  cur- 
ricula, so  that  many  of  its  students  graduate 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with 
both  a  bachelor  of  arts  and  an  associate 
degree. 

Others  design  programs  through  Univer- 
sity  College's  Bachelor  of  General  Studies 
program  and  also  leave  campus  with  two 
degrees. 

Most  of  the  MHT  students  are  women, 
with  three  men  currently  in  the  36-student 
program.  "The  human  service  fields  have 
traditionally  been  women's  professions,"  Clu- 
bok says.  "It's  also  true  that  average  salaries 
can't  compete  with  those  in  areas  such  as 
engineering  and  business." 

MHT  students  complete  600  hours  of 
Supervised  field  experience  (including  the 
practicum).  They  also  get  a  solid  grounding 
in  sociology,  social  work,  psychology  and 
communication  skills,  in  what  can  be^labeled 
a  demanding  program. 

"Pat  and  I  have  worked  to  build  a  rigor- 
ous program  and  we  expect  professional 
values  and  behavior  from  our  students." 
Clubok  says. 

Although  the  program  demands  a  lot  of 
the  students,  it  is  also,  they  agree,  an  excit- 
ing one — one  that  Baasel  terms  "a  great 
maturer." 

The  excitement  comes  when  students  get 
the  chance  to  put  into  practice  concepts  and 
skills  still  warm  from  the  classroom,  particu- 
larly through  the  intensive 
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The   practic 


is  not  similar  to  doing 
volunteer  work  at  an  agency.  "The  emphasis 
is  on  the  student's  becoming  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  professional  staff."  Baasel  says. 
She  notes  that  one  measure  of  their  contri- 
bution is  that  there  are  always  more  requests 
for  students  than  can  be  filled. 

At  the  end  of  their  first  year.  MHT  stu- 
dents interview  with  at  least  three  possible 
placement  sites.  They  then  sign  a  contract 
with  one  and  agree  to  provide  certain  ser- 
vices. And— just  as  is  the  case  with  a  job — 
students  who  don't  come  up  to  the  mark  can 
be  let  go. 

This  year.  MHT  students  are  receiving 
training  and  contributing  their  skills  at  men- 
tal health  centers,  sheltered  workshops,  juve- 
nile court  systems  and  a  variety  of  specialized 
agencies. 


Washington  County 
Juvenile  Court 

Her  work  with  the  Washington  County 
Juvenile  Court  is  Cindy  Burke's  first  experi- 
ence with  adolescents,  and  she  thinks  it's  a 
field  she  will  stay  in.  "I  relate  well  to  them 
and  understand  the  language."  she  says.  She 
works  with  probationers,  makes  home  and 
school  visits,  certifies  foster  homes,  takes  so- 
cial histories  and  follows  court  hearings. 

"The  classroom  shows  you,  tells  you, 
gives  you  the  basics.  When  you  go  out  and 
put  those  into  practice,  you  learn,"  she  says. 

She  has  her  own  caseload  and  works  with 
two  teenagers.  For  her.  the  MHT  program 
can  be  described  as  "a  lot  in  a  short  time — 
almost  like  four  years  in  two— but  not  so 
crammed  you  can't  comprehend." 

The  Open  Door  Home 

Mark  Sutton.  28.  returned  to  campus 
after  several  years  of  work  and  travel.  In  his 
practicum  at  the  Open  Door  Home  in  Mari- 
etta he  works  with  youngsters  who  have  been 
judged  "unruly"  by  the  court. 

"In  some  cases,  their  parents  can't  con- 
trol them;  others  have  high  truancy  records; 
others  have  committed  petty  thefts  or  more 
serious  crimes."  he  says. 

Sutton  is  assigned  to  a  client  with  whom 
he  functions  as  a  youth  counselor,  helping 
the  teenager  through  a  five-stage  behavior 
modification  program. 

"We've  built  rapport  and  there's  a  differ- 
ence in  attitude.  My  client's  grades  have  im- 
proved and  there  is  more  willingness  to 
negotiate  compromises."  he  says.  He  also 
works  with  parents  in  a  program  stressing 
communication  skills,  an  area  emphasized 
throughout   the  MHT  program. 

Athens  Mental  Health  Center 

The  Athens  Mental  Health  Center  was 
Suzanne  Grazulis's  first  placement  choice. 
"I'd  done  some  work  there  last  spring  and 
liked  the  staff  and  patients.  I  also  discovered 
a  real  empathy  with  older  people,"  she  says. 

She  will  graduate  at  the  end  of  summer 
with  a  bachelor  of  general  studies,  an  asso- 
ciate degree  and  a  gerontology  certificate. 

"I  had  a  hard  time  in  college  for  awhile, 
but  my  grades  improved  once  I  found  out 
what  I  really  liked  to  do.  The  MHT  pro- 
gram helped  me  do  that,  and  I  switched  out 
of  a  major  in  college  life.  It's  a  challenging 
program  and  one  that's  made  me  grow  up." 

She  adds  that  after  being  called  on  the 
carpet  for  being  late  to  her  practicum,  she 
found  out  what  Baasel  and  Clubok  mean  by 
"professional  values  and  standards."  "I  was 
set  straight,  fast"  she  recalls,  adding  that 
"the  smallness  of  the  program  means  the 
instructors  are  accessible,  but  it  also  means 
you  have  no  place  to  hide!" 

My  Sister's  Place 

Robin  Hindsman  is  working  on  a  psy- 
chology major,  a  business  administration 
minor  and  an  associate  degree,  carrying  23 
hours  a  quarter.  She  will  go  on  for  graduate 
study  in  rehabilitation  counseling,  emphasiz- 
ing work  with  children. 

In  her  practicum,  Hindsman  is  enjoying 
the  chance  to  put  classroom  theory  into 
practice.  "You  get  to  use  what  you're  learn- 
ing, and  it's  amazing  how  much  you  learn. 
I'll  be  able  to  recall  10  years  from  now  what 
MHT  has  given  me.  while  in  some  courses 
you  can't  recall  what  you  studied  two 
months  after  the  final  exam." 

She  is  proud  that  at  My  Sister's  Place, 
"the  children's  program  is  my  program.  I'm 
treated  as  a  colleague  by  the  staff  and  see 
children  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds.  I  help 
them  fit  in  and  plan  activities  suitable  for 
each  child's  age.  ability  and  needs.  Then  I 
assign  a  volunteer  to  work  with  the  child." 
(Volunteers  are  recruited  and  trained  by 
another  MHT  student.  Lisa  Schneider). 

Hindsman  comments  that  the  MHT  as- 
sociate degree  program  has  fit  well  with  her 
social  work  and  psychology  courses  and  that 
she  has  especially  appreciated  the  close-knit 
nature  of  the  program,  the  "one-to-one  at- 
tention" students  get  and  the  stress  put  on 
helping  students  become  articulate  beings,  r^j 
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ut  for  Coach  Danny  Nee  after  the  Bobcat's  59-56 


Bowling  Green  at  the  Mid-Ar> 


Ahead  of  Schedule  — 

Bobcat  Basketball  Back  on  Track 


"We're  back." 

With  those  words,  Ohio  University  bas- 
ketball Coach  Danny  Nee  said  what  college 
basketball  fans  in  Athens  have  been  waiting 
to  hear  since  he  arrived  three  years  ago: 
Bobcat  basketball  is  back — back  to  the  same 
level  of  success  it  enjoyed  in  the  early  1970s 
during  the  glory  years  of  former  coach  Jim 
Snyder. 

This  year's  Bobcats  defeated  a  national 
power  on  their  home  floor,  won  the  Mid- 
American Conference  (MAC)  Tournament 
Championship  and  went  to  the  NCAA  Mid- 
East  Regional  Tournament  in  Tampa,  Fla. 
school  record  for 
im  and  their  nine 
;  1971. 

d  proud  that  we 

re  had  at  the  be- 

pt  one,"  says  Nee. 

not  winning  the 


Their 

number  of  wins  in  a  sea 
losses  were  the  fewest  sin' 
"We're  very  happy  a 
accomplished  every  goal 
ginning  of  the  season  exc 
"We  were  disappointed  i 


by  Ty  Votaw 


MAC  Championship  outright,  but  our  20 
plus  victories,  setting  the  school  record  in 
wins  and  the  NCAA  berth  seemed  to  over- 
shadow it.  Everything  seemed  to  go  our  way 
at  the  end  of  the  season." 

Such  was  not  the  rase  three  years  ago 
when  Nee  first  arrived  at  Ohio  University 
from  Notre  Dame,  where  he  was  Digger 
Phelps'  top  assistant.  The  Bobcat  basketball 
program  was  sagging  and  it  was  Nee's  job  to 
rebuild  it. 


He  claimed 
and  his  first  yea 
games  before  fin 


be 


t  their  first  11 
ihing  the  season  with  a  7-20 
record.  Despite  the  poor  record,  Ohio  was 
still  able  to  qualify  for  the  MAC  Tourna- 
ment for  the  first  time  in  seven  years. 

Last  year,  the  improvement  continued  as 
Nee  guided  his  team  to  a  13-14  record  and 
a  spot  in  the  MAC  Tournament  for  the 
second  consecutive  year. 

This  vear.  the  Bobcats  raced  to  an  11-3 
record  and  won  the  Fleet  Basketball  Classic 
in  December  by  defeating  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  before  finishing  the  regular  sea- 
son with  a  19-8  record. 

However,  the  highlight  of  the  regular 
season  came  Feb.  14  when  national  power- 
house DePaul  came  to  the  Convocation  Cen- 
ter to  play  the  Bobcats. 


With  11.075  fans  looking  on  in  the  stands 
and  a  national  television  audience  watching 
the  game  on  WGN-Chicago.  Ohio  defeated 
legendary  roach  Ray  Meyer  and  his  Blue 
Demons  63-62  in  double  overtime. 

It  was  after  the  DePaul  game  that  Nee 
made  the  statement,  "We're  no  longer  a 
school  in  the  hills;  we're  back." 

Despite  losing  to  Miami  and  Bowling 
Michigan  r 


Ohi< 


finish 


the 


MAC  regular  season  race. 

Drawing  the  home  court  advantage  in 
the  conference  tournament's  first  two  games, 
the  'Cats  defeated  Eastern  Michigan  and 
Toledo  to  set  the  stage  for  the  showdown 
with  MAC  regular  season  champion  Bowling 
Green  on  their  home  floor. 

In  a  game  that  saw  Ohio  miss  only  one 
shot  the  entire  second  half,  the  Bobcats  de- 
feated the  Falcons  59-56  to  win  the  MAC 
Tournament  Championship  and  gain  an 
automatic  berth  in  the  NCAA  Tournament. 

Travelling  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  play  Illi- 
nois State  in  the  first  round,  the  Bobcats 
were  facing  a  team  that  had  been  ranked  as 
continued 
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Jubilant  Bobcats  hold  high  the  MAC  Tour- 
nament Trophy  following  the  victory  over 
Bowling  Green  that  <cnt  them  on  to  the 
NCAA  Regional*. 


high  as  eleventh  in  the  nation  by  one  na- 
tional publication.  Lucky  for  Nee  who  is 
Irish  and  the  Bobcats  who  wear  green,  the 
game  was  scheduled  for  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

With  two  seconds  remaining  in  the  con- 
test, the  luck  of  the  Irish  seemed  to  be  with 
Ohio.  With  the  score  tied  at  49,  freshman 
guard  Robert  Tat um  caught  a  full-court 
in-bounds  pass  and  scored  on  an  awkward, 
off-balance  jump  shot. 

Nee  called  the  win  "the  greatest  victory 
for  Ohio  in  20  years." 

After  the  Illinois  State  victory,  the  Bob- 
cats had  to  play  an  even  more  talented 
Kentucky  team.  Despite  being  down  by  only 
four  points  at  half-time,  the  Wildcats  proved 
to  be  too  powerful  as  they  defeated  Ohio 
57-40. 

As  a  result  of  the  team's  success,  the 
honors  came  rolling  in.  Nee  was  named  the 
MAC  and  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Coach-of- 
the  Year.  Junior  renter  John  Devereaux,  the 
team's   leading   scorer   and    rebounder,   was 


named  the  MAC  Tournament  Most  Valu- 
able Player,  First  Team  All-MAC  and  was 
an  All-American  Special  Mention  in  The 
Sporting  News. 

Obviously  Nee  and  his  coaching  staff  are 
happy  with  this  past  season.  However,  Nee 
is  the  first  to  admit  that  he  didn't  think 
success  would  come  this  fast. 

"We're  ahead  of  schedule,"  says  Nee. 
"When  we  arrived  here  we  had  a  five-year 
plan  and  we've  gotten  there  in  three  years." 

But  along  with  success  comes  another  set 
of  problems. 

"We're  not  going  to  surprise  anyone  any- 
more." Nee  explains.  "We're  the  one  every- 
one is  going  to  go  after  so  we  will  have  to 
continue  to  improve  and  be  mentally  ready 
for  everything  anyone  might  throw  at  us." 

Given  the  circumstances,  Nee  and  his 
players  wouldn't  want  to  be  in  any  other 
position.  (^ 


Of  Interest 
to  Alumni 


China  Visit 

Director  of  Libraries  Hwa-Wei  Lee  spent 
five  weeks  of  the  winter  quarter  break  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  on  a  lecture 
tour  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Scientific 
and  Technical  Information  of  China  and 
the  International  Development  Research 
Centre  of  Canada. 


Ohio     Unh 


aty    alu 


verywhere.  Dr.  Lee  visited  with  Professor 
Wang  Li.  MA  '49,  who  is  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language  Program  at  Chengdu  Univer- 
sity of  Science  and  Technology  in  Sichuan 
Province,  one  of  the  institutions  at  which 
Dr.  Lee  lectured.  Professor  Wang  asked  to 
be  put  on  the  alumni  mailing  list  and  offered 
to  serve  as  a  University  liaison  person  in 
China. 


Friendship  Program 

The  International  Students  and  Faculty 
Services  Office  and  the  Office  of  Alumni 
Relations  have  received  a  $2,200  grant  from 


ion  of  Foreign  Student 
Alumni  International 
beginning    December 


the  National  Associz 
Affairs  to  initiate  a 
Friendship  Progran 
1983. 

The  program  will  place  international 
students  from  the  Athens  campus  in  the 
homes  of  alumni  around  the  United  States 
during  Christmas  vacation.  Alumni  may 
sponsor  an  international  student  for  one  to 
five  weeks.  Transportation  to  and  from  the 
homes  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  alumni  sponsors  will  be  asked  to 
furnish  room  and  board  during  the  student's 
stay. 

Alumni  interested  in  obtaining  more  in- 
formation on  the  program  should  write 
Alumni  International  Friendship  Program. 
Office  of  Alumni  Relations,  P.  O.  Box  869. 
Athens,  Ohio  45701.  A  brochure  and  appli- 
cation forms  will  be  available  in  early  sum- 


Admissions  Delegates 

Alumni  in  Chicago,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia are  serving  as  volunteers  in  the  pilot 
year  of  the  Alumni  Admissions  Delegate  Pro- 
gram. As  delegates  these  individuals  make 
contact  with  high  school  students  and  ad- 
ministrators to  spread  the  good  word  about 
Ohio  University. 

Those  participating  in  the  pilot  program 
are  Gail  Burlando  '82.  Elaine  Charvat  '56, 
Mike  '60  and  Nancy  '59  Dickenson,  James 
Fitch,  Joseph  Focke  '73,  Mary  Louise  Gal- 
lagher 70.  Michele  Garman  '79,  Christine 
Hofmeister  74,  Bill  Keenest  '82,  Anne  King 
72.  Marjorie  Kramer  74,  Doug  Lottes  72, 
and  Vicki  Roney  '80. 

Alumni  interested  in  participating  in  the 
program  as  it  develops  should  contact  the 
Offfice  of  Alumni  Relations,  P.O.  Box  869. 
Athens,  Ohio  45701. 


Indianapolis  Alumni 

Thursday,  June  23,  is  the  date  set  for 
Indianapolis  area  alumni  to  gather  and  orga- 
nize an  alumni  chapter  for  their  region  In 
late  May,  alumni  will  receive  complete  de- 
tails regarding  the  time  and  place  of  this 
meeting.  Anyone  with  questions  may  con- 
tact Stuart  '67  and  Grace  '68  Sobel  at 
(317)  872-3962,  or  the  Office  of  Alumni 
Relations  at  (614)  594-5128. 
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Greeters  Wanted 


Alumni  who  read  Ohio  University  Today 
are  aware  of  the  number  of  international 
students  attracted  to  Ohio  University.  For 
the  student  new  to  the  country,  making  the 
transfer  from  the  Columbus  airport  to  Athens 
can  be  a  traumatic  experience.  Each  year 
alumni  in  the  Columbus  area  help  smooth 
this  transition. 

Alumni  willing  to  assist  in  meeting  inter- 
national students  at  the  airport  in  September 
and  providing  them  with  gtiidance  should 
contact  the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations. 


1984  Reunions 

Each  year  Ohio  University  hosts  i 
for  special  class  years.  In  1984 
10-,  25-,  35-,  and  50-year  graduates  will  be 
held.  Those  of  you  in  the  classes  of  1974. 
1959.  1949.  and  1934  should  mark  the  re- 
spective dates  on  your  calendar: 


April  27-29.  19 


September  7-9.  1984 


October  20.  1984 


of  1949's 


Cla 

35th   Reunion 

Class  of  1934's 
Golden  Reunion 

Class  of  1959's 
Silver  Reunion 

Class  of  1974's 
10  Year  Day 


Alumni  College 


There's  still  time  to  sign  up  for  Alumni 
College  July  14-17  and  stretch  mind  and 
muscle  through  sessions  covering  everything 
from  exercise  to  "The  World  of  Microcom- 
puters." 

One  class  has  been  added  to  the  schedule 
listed  in  the  Winter  TODAY.  "The  Power 
and  the  Beauty  of  the  Operatic  Voice"  will 
be  taught  by  Edward  Payne,  director  of  the 
School  of  Music's  Opera  Theater  and  a  fav- 
orite at  1982's  Alumni  College. 

Arts  and  crafts  sessions  in  woodworking 
and  leather  tooling  are  also  on  the  agenda, 
with  Sharyn  Yulish  teaching  "Burning  Pat- 
terns in  Wood,"  and  Roger  Davis,  "Stamp- 
ing in  Design."  Those  on  hand  for  the  Early 
Bird  program  will  be  healthier  after  Valerie 
Manning-Kahler's  session  on  "Natural  Foods 
Cooking." 

The  crammed  Alumni  College  schedule 
is  available  at  $127  for  adults  and  $103  for 
children  ages  6-12.  Enrollment  closes  at  130, 
so  if  you're  interested,  you'd  better  call  the 
alumni  staff  at  (614)   594-5128. 


Hockey  /Boxing 


The  University's  Hockey  Team  concluded 
their  season  with  a  record-setting  18  wins 
against  six  losses  and  one  tie.  The  new  mark 
surpassed  last  year's  record  of  17  victories. 

The  Bobcats  finished  second  in  the  Mid- 
west Collegiate  Hockey  League  with  a  10-3-1 
mark  behind  champion  Indiana.  Tn  addition, 
the  Bobcats  competed  in  the  National  Club 
Hockey  Championships  in  Huntsville.  Ala., 
coming  away  with  a  fifth-place  finish. 

In  boxing,  another  club  sport,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity was  iisted  fifth  in  the  1983  National 
Ranking  provided  by  the  National  Collegiate 
Boxing  Association,  just  behind  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy.  First  place  among  the  90 
colleges  and  universities  ranked  was  won  by 
the  U.S.  Airforce  Academy. 

Dr.  Maung  Gyi  of  the  interpersonal  com- 
munications faculty  coaches  the  OU  club. 


1983  Homecoming 

The  Ohio  University  Homecoming  Cele- 
bration attracts  more  grads  each  year  and 
the  alumni  office  is  advising  people  to  make 
reservations  early.  Scheduled  for  Oct.  15, 
Homecoming  annuallv  brings  as  manv  as 
6.000    alumni    to    Athens. 

Among  this  year's  special  attractions  are 
the  Homecoming  Run,  an  alumni  champagne 
brunch,  the  Homecoming  parade,  special 
open  houses  and  receptions  hosted  by  col- 
leges and  departments,  the  alumni  band 
cookout,  the  Class  of  1973  reunion,  and  a 
Saturday  evening  performance  at  Memorial 
Auditorium  bv  Chuck  Mangione. 

The  Office  of  Alumni  Relations  will  dis- 
tribute its  Homecoming  brochure,  complete 
with  a  ticket  reservation  form,  in  July.  If 
you  want  to  be  sure  to  receive  a  copy,  send 
a  postcard  or  letter  request  to  Homecoming 
'83.  Office  of  Alumni  Relations,  P.  O.  Box 
869.  Athens.  Ohio  45701.  If  you  would  like 
an  area  lodging  listing,  including  telephone 
numbers,  indicate  that  on  the  postcard  too. 
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has  been  strong  and  enthusiastic.  He  expects 
that  the  new  chapter's  first  events  will  come 
in  fall  1983.  with  many  of  the  activities  held 
in  the  Konneker  Alumni  Center. 


New  Chapters 


otals 


umni  in  Las  Vegas,  Philadelphi; 
i  met  recently  to  form  chapters  in 
The  number  of  alumni  chapter; 


The  Las  Vegas  Chapter  will  be  coordi- 
nated by  Mary  Hausch  '70  and  Del  Bean  '70. 
The  chapter's  first  gathering  was  held  in 
March  when  Alumni  Director  Barry  Adams 
met  with  the  group. 

Delaware  Valley  area  alumni  met  on 
March  17  in  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  to  estab- 
lish a  Delaware  Valley/ Philadelphia  Chapter. 
A  steering  committee  was  elected  and  a  May 
meeting  set.  Plans  are  under  way  for  a  June 
Phillies  game  and  picnic  and  a  reception 
prior  to  the  Ohio  University  basketball  game 


with   Pennsylv 

Dallas   alui 

Park    Central 


De 


nber 


gathered  at  the  Marriott 
March  10.  The  steering 
committee  formed  at  the  meeting  is  plan- 
ning a  picnic  for  June  5  at  the  home  of 
Meg  Thompson  '74. 

Alumni  interested  in  starting  a  chapter 
in  their  area  should  contact  the  Office  of 
Alumni  Relations  for  assistance. 


St.  Patrick's  Day 

The  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  Party  hosted 
by  the  Cleveland  Green  and  White  Club 
continues  to  attract  alumni  to  its  popular 
Fagan's-in-the-Flats  location.  This  year's 
eighth  annual  extravaganza  attracted  a  rec- 
ord number  of  more  than  1,000  alumni  and 
friends  of  Ohio  University.  Alumni  regis- 
tered for  the  event  from  as  far  away  as  Cal- 
ifornia and  Texas,  and  local  television  sta- 
tions covered  what  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
largest  alumni  events  of  its  kind  found  any- 
where. 

The  president  of  the  Cleveland  Green 
and  White  Club  is  Richard  Brown  '65.  He 
was  assisted  in  coordinating  the  event  by 
William  Dillingham  '71  and  Alumni  Associ- 
ation President  Glenn  Corlett  '65. 


continued 


Alumni  Profile:  Keith  McDermott  71 
Success  on  Broadway  and  in  Hollywood 

Many  former  OU  students  return  to  visit  their  professors, 
but  few  return  with  the  success  actor  Keith  McDermott  has 
met — including  winning  a  Tony  award,  playing  Broadway 
and  making  a  i 

McDermott 


nplish, 


1971  graduate,  returned  to  Athens  Feb.  28 
professor.  Seaburv  Quinn  ]t.  He  spoke  of 
ts  during  the  12  years  since  he  left  OU. 

He  first  played  Broadway  in  a  production  of  "Equus"  with 
Richard  Burton.  Burton  gave  McDermott  the  Tony  he  re- 
reived  because  he  thought  the  actor  deserved  the  award 
more  than  he  did. 

"My  break  was  doing  'Equus'. "  he  said.  "Suddenly  I 
went  from  obscurity  to  stardom." 

McDermott  performed  in  two  other  Broadway  produc- 
tions—"Harold  and  Maude"  and  "Meeting  by  the  River." 
The  latter  he  described  as  "a  huge  flop." 

The  actor  headed  to  California  to  shoot  his  first  movie, 
"Without  a  Trace."   His  co-stars  included  Kate   Nelligan 
"Eye   of   the   Needle,"   Judd   Hi 
Dukes  of  "Winds  of  War." 

After  acting  on  the  stage  for 
mott  found  movie-making  a  pies 

"You  certainly  get  petted  in 
watch    doubles    do    your    scenes 
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"Besides,  I  think  my  acting  style  suits  movies,"  he  added. 

However,  McDermott  said  most  of  his  career  has  been  in 
the  theater,  and  he  has  a  slight  prejudice  for  the  stage. 

As  for  the  drawbacks  of  the  theater,  McDermott  said 
competition  on  Broadway  is  fierce  and  roles  are  hard  to 
come  by. 

"I  run  into  people  who  say.  'I'm  not  in  acting  any  more, 
I'm  in  insurance.'  and  I'm  slightly  jealous  of  them  because 
acting  is  such  a  hard  business.  I  can  never  see  myself  in  a 
9-to-5  job." 

McDermott  was  lured  to  the  theater  during  his  childhood 
in  Houston  bv  Tennessee  Williams'  plays.  "My  father  thought 
Williams'  plays  were  dirtv.  which  of  course  made  me  want 
to  read  them  all  the  more.' 

McDermott's  family  lat< 
tinned  to  read  plays.  The  : 
School  of  Theater,  first  ap] 
in  His  Own  Way." 

After  graduating  from  OU.  McDermott  pawned  most  of 
his  belongings  and  made  his  way  to  New  York,  landing  roles 
in  some  Off-Broadway  shows. 

MiDermott  now  is  rehearsing  in  Columbus  for  the  March 
9  opening  of  David  Mantel's  "A  Life  in  the  Theater."  After 
the  show's  run  he  plans  to  go  to  England.  .      .      , 

McDermott  recalled  memories  of  OU. 


moved  to  Davton.  and  he  con- 
dor eventually  enrolled  in  OU's 
^arintr  in  a  production  of  "Each 


donned  a  dress  in  a  produci 
in  the  Night."  He  said  he  has 
to  Athens,  though. 

"I  came  back  to  Athens 
faces,  hut  I   haven't  seen  an 
nostalgia,  but  at  the  same 
back."' 
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-By  Tony  Tillir 


Tony   Titler 


freshman  journalism  major  from  Chilhrothe  His 
....  with  Keith  McDermott  appeared  in  the  March  7  edition 
of  Ihe  Ohio  Unhenily  Pat,  and  is  reprinted  here  with  the  permission 
of  the  campus  paper. 
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Of  Interest  to  Alumni  continued 


Alumni  Profile: 

Lennie  Muttick-Sorenson  '69 

A  Record  of  "Flying  Firsts' " 

After  earning  her  degree  in  botany  and  zoology  in  19fi9. 
Lennie  Muttick-Sorenson  migrated  west  to  the  University  of 
Hawaii  to  itudy  marine  biotas)  Hei  careei  plans  changed 
however,  the  day  she  took  a  noe  in  a  small  airplane,  found 
it  was  "fun."  and  signed  up  for  flying  lessons  Before  lone;, 
she  had  earned  her  private  pilot  license  >,,  ,lu  engine  license 
and  commercial  license. 

Since  1977  hei  interest  In  natural  phenomena  has  been 
satisfied  by  regular  flights  over  the  varied  vegetation  coral 
reefs  and  volcanii   rock  of  the  Parifii  Ocean  islands  thai  are 

on    the    route    she    11ns   as    a    second   officer      "really    a    flight 

■  ii'iti-  •  i       w  nli  ( lontinental  Airlines. 

Her  enthusiasm  for  flying  has  brought  hei  several  "firsts'": 
She  was  the  fiisi  woman  in  Hawaii  to  receive  an  airline  trans- 
port   pilol   rating,   the   firsl   woman   to  fly  commerciall]    in 

H.iw.ui  ,mil   (In-   liisi   woman  pilot   hired  by  Continental. 

"I  ii'.ilK  r|i|n\  IKihi;  anil  plan  In  tn.il.r  il  iii\  i  ;iiiti  until 
I    ie-.ii  li   miivlii'  nil,"'   she  said.   "With   (King      partil  nl.nK    OVd 

the  Pacift  every  day  is  a  new  experience  as  t lie  weather 
and  the  situations  change.  Where  we  fl)  [Micronesia]  many 
of  the  ait  pin  Is  aie  'uncontrolled,1  which  makes  ii  even  more 
challenging    and  fun.  Foi  example,  the  snip  on  Yak  is  4R()0 

feel   long      fairly  shoi  t   for  a   727," 

I  let  career  has  included  ferrying  aircraft  around  the 
world,  checking  out  as  captain  aftei  service  on  an  air  freight 

operai and  service  with  a  "fligh  (seeing"  tour  company  and 

with  Pan  Am. 

In  addition  to  her  position  with  Continental,  she  and  her 
husband  own  a  i  ompany  that  delivers  ain  raft.  She  also  owns 
and  leases  a  large  Lockheed  Jet  Slat  and  is  starting  an  air 
taxi  operation,  an  inter-island  service.  "It's  called  Pacific 
Wings  International  and  will  be  an  all-luxury  service,  super 
<lass,"  she  said. 

In  her  spare  time,  she  has  renovated  a  house  in  Aiea, 
Hawaii,  and  has  taken  an  interest  in  alumni  affairs— attend- 
ing the  first  gathering  of  Ohio  University  alumni  in  Hawaii 
and  working  on  planning  more  events  for   1983. 

She  also  hopes  to  get  back  to  Athens  for  October's  Home- 
coming. "I  have  a  lot  of  good  memories  of  OU."  sin-  said. 
"I  enjoyed  my  years  there  and  I  want  to  look  up  Dr.  Larson 
and  Dr.  Graffiiii  in  Botany  when  I  return." 

She  did  make  a  swift  visit  to  Athens  a  few  years  ago  and 
stopped  to  see  Kale  and  Walter  Cornwell  of  Counsel! 
Jewelers,  where  she  worked  during  her  campus  days. 


Silver  Anniversary 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1958  will  meet 
in  Athens  Sept.  23-25  to  celebrate  the  silver 
anniversary  of  their  graduation.  In  late  July. 
i  lass  members  will  receive  a  brochure  de- 
tailing weekend  events.  Any  1958  graduate 
who  has  not  been  receiving  reunion  infor- 
mation should  contact  the  Office  of  Alumni 
Relations. 


Pre-Game  Rallies 

Pre-game  rallies  are  being  planned  for 
the  1983  football  season.  At  all  contests 
away  from  Athens,  the  Alumni  Association 
will  sponsor  a  get-together. 

The  first  away  contest.  Sept,  3.  has  the 
Bobcats  facing  West  Virginia,  Other  away 
games  are  set  for  Richmond.  Sept.  10;  To- 
ledo. Oct.  1;  Kent,  Oct.  22;  Miami.  Nov.  5; 
and  Northern   Illinois.  Nov.   19. 

For  details  on  these  pre-game  activities, 
contact  the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations. 


PACE  Award 


Tracy  A  Coyne  a  senior  majoring  in 
organizational  communication1;,  was  selected 
b)    the   Student    Alumni    Board    as   the    11(13 

, tit  of  the  I.eona  Hughes  PACE  Award. 

Coyne,  a   native  of  Pittsburgh,   is  a  candi- 

date  foi  the  Ohio  University  Sports  Ad- 
ministration and  Facilities  Management 
t  Iraduate  Program. 

A  four-year  member  of  the  Student  Alum- 
ni Board.  Coyne  was  elected  the  organi- 
zation's publicity  director  for  1982-83.  She 
has  rhaired  numerous  SAB  committees,  in- 
cluding the  New  Member  Orientation  pro- 
gram. 

Coyne  has  been  a  member  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity's Varsity  Field  Hockey  Team  for  the 
pail  three  vears  and  in  1980  was  named  as 
the  team's  most  improved  player.  She  was 
also  a  member  of  the  women's  lacrosse  team 
for  three  vears  and  plaved  on  the  1981  unde- 
feated team  the  1982  Midwest  Regional 
Championship  Team  and  the  AIAW  Na- 
tional Tournament  Team. 

In  1982  Coyne  was  elected  senior  class 
vice  president.  She  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Crazy  Cats,  the  student  athletic 
booster  club.  Covne  also  officiates  intramural 
basketball  at  Ohio  University. 

The  iNational  Alumni  Board  instituted 
the  PACE  Award  in  1981  in  honor  of  the 
association's  secretary.  Mrs.  Leona  Hughes 
'30  of  Sarasota.  Fla.  The  award  goes  to  a 
member  of  the  Student  Alumni  Board  who 
exemplifies  the  leadership,  involvement, 
spirit  and  dedication  typified  by  Mrs. 
Hughes. 

Summer  Camps 

Know  any  Bobcat  prospects?  Boys  in 
grades  five  through  12  are  being  offered  a 
chance  to  develop  their  basketball  and  foot- 
ball skills  this  summer  through  two  programs 
organized  by  Ohio  University's  coaching 
staff. 

The  1983  Quarterback/Receiver  Foot- 
ball Camp  is  set  for  June  26-29.  for  boys 
age  12-18.  It  is  highlighted  by  individual 
coaching  and  intensive  training  in  funda- 
mental skills,  guided  by  the  Bobcat  football 
coaches.  Cost  is  $120  for  overnight  campers 
and   $80   for  day  campers. 

The  Basketball  School,  for  boys  in  grades 
5  through  12.  is  organized  in  two  sessions. 
July  17-21  and  July  24-28.  Cost  is  $160 
per  week. 

The  finer  points  of  the  game  will  be 
conveyed  by  Bobcat  Basketball  Coach  Danny 
Nee.  just  off  a  spectacular  season,  winning 
the  Mid-American  Conference  Tournament 
and  going  on  to  the  NCAA  Mideast  region- 
al. The  other  instructors  will  be  Nee's  as- 
sistants, Billy  Hahn  and  Fran  Fraschilla. 

Information  on  the  two  programs  is  avail- 
able from  the  Football  Office  or  the  Basket- 
ball Office,  Ohio  University  Convocation 
Center.  Athens.  OH  45701.  (614)  594-5031. 
or  the  Workshops  Office.    (614)    594-6851. 


Special  Reunion 


The  weekend  of  April  2-3,  women  grad- 
uates of  1976-1980  who  were  athletes  and 
HPF.R  majors  returned  to  campus  for  a 
reception  in  the  Convocation  Center  and  a 
reunion  brunch  at  the  Ohio  University  Inn. 
The  reunion  was  organized  bv  Leslie  Cohen- 
Smith  '80  and  Associate  Director  of  Athle- 
tics Peg  Pruitt. 

Individuals  wishing  to  organize  a  reunion 
for  a  special  group  should  contact  the  Of- 
fice of  Alumni  Relations  for  assistance. 


1940-43  Graduates 

Norma  Van  Deiwort  Kalina  '43  of  Cali- 
fornia would  like  to  plan  an  informal  get-to- 
gether Foi  graduates  from  1940-1943  during 
Homecoming  Weekend  in   Athens. 

Interested  alumni  from  the  four  classes 
can  contact  her  at  12959  Oxnard  St..  #19, 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91401.  or  phone  (2131- 
786-1996.  Ernie  Mariani  '43  has  already  in- 
dented he  plans  to  be  there  from  Hawaii. 
Homecoming  is  Oct.  15. 


Tampa  Alumni 


The  Tampa  Bay  Chapter  of  the  Alumni 
Association  hosted  receptions  at  the  Royal 
Plaza  Hotel  prior  to  the  two  games  Ohio 
University  played  in  the  NCAA  basketball 
tournament,  March  17  and  19.  Anne  Goff 
71  and  Mike  Hearn  71.  Tampa  Chapter 
coordinators,  organized  the  two  gatherings 
that  drew  more  than  50  people. 


Alumni  Externships 

Over  60  alumni  sponsored  externships 
through  the  Student  Alumni  Board  Extern 
Program  during  the  1983  spring  break.  Stu- 
dents spent  a  week  observing  alumni  in  fields 
relating  to  their  majors  in  locations  as  far 
away  as  California,  Massachusetts,  Florida 
and  New  York  and  as  close  as  Athens,  Par- 
kersburg  and  Columbus.  Students  were  able 
to  receive  valuable  on-site  experience  with 
newspapers,  hospitals,  radio  stations,  univer- 
sities, advertising  and  public  relations  agen- 
cies, accounting  firms,  banks  and  corpor- 
ations. Alumni  holding  posts  at  federal,  state 
and  city  government  sponsored  five  extern- 
ships. 

The  Extern  Program  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1980  and  is  recognized  nationally 
as  a  model  student  program.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  sponsoring  a  student  externship 
in  1984  send  a  postcard  to  Extern  Program, 
Student  Alumni  Board,  P.  O.  Box  869, 
Athens.  Ohio  45701. 


Comparative  Arts 
Alumni  Symposium 

The  Department  of  Comparative  Arts, 
with  assistance  from  the  Alumni  Association, 
held  the  first  Alumni  Symposium  in  Com- 
parative Arts  on  March  24-26.  Nearly  50 
of  the  81  alumni  who  have  received  a  PhD 
degree  through  the  department  returned  for 
a  program  on  the  theme  "The  Effect  of 
Interdisciplinary  Study  in  Fine  Arts  upon 
Careers.1' 

Of  the  PhD  graduates,  more  than  half 
are  or  have  been  deans,  directors  or  depart- 
ment chairpersons.  In  the  past  20  years, 
students  in  the  doctoral  program  have  won 
five  Fulbright  awards,  one  Danforth  Found- 
ation Fellowship,  five  Canada  Council  His- 
torical Trust  awards  and  one  Williamsburg 
Foundation  for  Historical  Preservation 
award. 


Correction 

Jon  Alquist.  assistant  editor  of  the  Ari- 
zona Alumnus,  took  the  time  to  send  a 
correction  after  reading  the  Winter  Today. 

A  follower  of  college  and  international 
swimming,  he  noted  that  "UCLA  won  the 
1982  NCAA  Division  I  Swimming  Cham- 
pionships with  219  points,  all  but  10  of 
them  scored  by  American  athletes  .  ,  ." 

Today's  article  on  the  Norwegian  swim- 
mers on  the  Ohio  University  team  had  re- 
ported that  three-fourths  of  UCLA's  swim- 
mers were  international  students. 

We  appreciate  Alquist's  correction,  espe- 
cially since  he  first  said  Today  was  "one  of 
the  better  tabloids  of  the  many  I  have  the 
chance  to  see." 
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OVST  Schedule 

Ohio  Valley  Summer  Theater  has  come 
up  with  a  sparkling  schedule  for  its  32nd 
season,  which  opens  July  1  and  runs  through 
Aug.  27: 

"Death  Trap''  bv  Ira  Levine,  dinner 
theater  production  in  Old  Nelson  Dining 
Room.  July  1-3.  7-10,  14-16.  with  matinees 
on    the   3rd   and    10th. 

Musical  Review  -  July  22-23,  29-30.  Aug. 
5-6;  12-13,  with  performances  also  during 
Pre-College. 

"The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner"  by 
George  S.  Kaufman  and  Moss  Hart,  Forum 
Theater.  July  8-10,  14-17,  21-23;  "The  Ef- 
fect of  Gamma  Rays  on  Man-in-the-Moon 
Marigolds"  bv  Paul  Vindel.  Forum  Theater. 
July  29-31.  Aug.  3-6:  "Scapino!"  by  Frank 
Dunlop  and  Jim  Dale.  Forum  Theater,  Aug. 
12-14.    18-21 .   25-27. 

Evening  performances  begin  at  8  p.m.. 
with  doors  open  for  dinner  at  6  p.m.  for 
"Death   Trap"   performances. 

For  more  information,  write  OVST,  P.O. 
Box  303.  Athens.  OH  45701.  (614)  594-5010. 


Monomoy  Season 

Not  to  be  upstaged  by  OYST's  schedule, 
the  Monomoy  Theatre's  1983  season  runs 
from  Julv  5  to  Aug.  27: 

July  5-9.  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"; 
July  12-16.  "All  My  Sons";  July  19-23. 
"Seven  Keys  to  a  Bald  Pate";  July  26-30. 
"The  Good   Doctor"; 

Aug.  2-6,  "The  Fantasticks,"  with  Aug.  6 
Ohio  University  Alumni  Night;  Aug.  9-13. 
"DA";  Aug.  16-20,  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  ; 
and  Aug.  23-27,  "Scapino!" 

Curtain  is  8:30  p.m.  and  reservations 
may  be  made  by  writing  Monomoy  Theatre. 
Rt.  28,  Chatham.  MA  06233,  or  calling 
(617)    945-1589  between  10  a.m.  -9  p.m. 


Chapter  Notebook 

Important  Note:  In  advance  of  each  event  listed, 
area    alumni    receive    a   mailing    giving    details     If 

information,   ronlact    the   Office    of  Alumni   Rela- 
tions, P.O.  Box  869,  Athens,  Ohio  45701. 


OHIO:  The  Greater  Akron  Alumni  Chapter 
sponsored  its  annual  St.  Patrick's  Dav  gathering  at 
Quaker  Square  on  March  11.  Ruth  Thompson 
and  Nancv  Roberts  of  the  Akron  Association  of 
Ohio  University  Women  hosted  the  event. 

The  Cleveland  Mother's  Club  held  monthly 
meetings  in  January,  February  and  April  In 
March  they  held  their  annual  luncheon  card  partv 
to  help  provide  scholarships  for  Ohio  Universitv 
students. 

More  than  160  alumni  were  on  hand  when  The 
Central  Ohio  Chapter  sponsored  a  St.  Patrick's 
Dav  Celebration  March  in.  Barry  Wear  '61, 
chapter  president,  hosted  the  annual  event.  The 
group  began  making  plans  for  its  annual  golf  and 
picnic  outing  to  be  held  in  the  summer. 

The  Columbus  Metropolitan  Chapter  has  reor- 
ganized and  elected  officers.  Michael  E.  Samuels 
v75  is  president.  Other  officers  are  Dennis  Dopes 
'70,  vice  president:  Brenda  Havnes  '81.  treasurer: 
Sharon  Combs  '75,  secretarv.  Among  the  projects 
the  group  has  undertaken  arc  a  drive  at  Christmas 
time  for  a  necdv  Columbus  familv  and  a  Valen- 
tine's Day  Fund  Raiser.  The  chapter  hosted  a 
special  reception  for  minoritv  students  at  the 
Konneker  Alumni  Center  on  April  24. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Greater  Dayton 
and  Montgomery  County  Chapter  and  President 
Larry  Smith  '71,  a  rousing  alumni  crowd  was  on 
hand  to  cheer  the  Bobcats  at  the  Ohio  University 
vs.  Miami  game  in  Oxford.  A  reception  followed. 
Larrv  and  Linda  Smith  '71  and  Virginia  Welton 
'68  accompanied  a  busload  of  prospective  students 
visiting  the  University  campus  during  February's 
Sibling's  Weekend.  March  saw  Davion  area  alumni 
gather  to  celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Da\'  with  the 
traditional  green  beer,  lapel  posies  and  door  prizes. 
Phones  were  ringing  in  Dayton  March  20  and  21 
as  Davton  area  chapter  members  held  their  annual 
pbonathon  to  help  raise  scholarship  monies  for 
local  students  bound  for  Ohio  University. 

The  steering  committee  of  the  Marietta/Par- 
kersburg  Chapter  held  meetings  in  Februarv, 
March  and  April  to  finalize  plans  for  "A  Comedv 
Revue"  at  the  Beckv  Thatcher  Showboat  Mac  14. 
The  chapter's  first  newsletter  was  published  in 
Februarv  and  was  edited  bv  John  Buckley  '80. 


Thirtv  Youngstown  Warren  area  alumni 
showed  up  for  brunch  at  Bojangle's  Restaurant  on 
Sundav.  Feb  13.  Jan  William,  73  and  Kim  Pi. 
rone  '71  coordinated  the  event. 
ARIZONA:  Coordinated  bv  Jackie  '7a  and  Dave 
Beals.  a  brunch  held  bv  the  Phoenix  Chapter  at 
the  Fiesta  Inn  in  Tempe  attracted  more  than  40 
alumni.  Barrv  Adams,  director  of  alumni  relation, 
attended  from  the  University.  George  "il  and  Ruth 
Brown  '32  of  Cleveland  also  attended. 

Brian  Dailey  '58  and  chapter  president  Bettv 
Blackburn  '32  of  the  Tucson  Chapter  hosted  a 
potluck  dinner  in  March  More  than  "0  attended, 
including  Director  of  Alumni  Relations  Barrv 
Adams  Slides  of  the  University  were  a  part  of  the 
evening's  program. 

CALIFORNIA:  The  Greater  Los  Angeles  Chap- 
ter held  a  reception  in  March  that  was  attended 
by  more  than  150  alumni.  Vice  President  for  Uni- 
versitv Relations  Wayne  Knrlinski  was  the  special 
guest  from  Ohio  Universitv.  Mary  Jane  Turner 
'70  coordinated  the  event. 

The  San  Diego  Chapter  held  a  St.  Pat's  Dav 
parts  March  17  with  25  in  attendance.  Michael 
Goodman  '63  and  Larrv  Wcinstein  '67  organized 
the  cent. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA:  The  Washington. 
D.C.,  Chapter  held  a  steering  committee  meeting 
in  Februarv  to  finalize  plans  for  the  Ohio  Alumni 
Congressional  Reception.  Six  Washington.  D.C., 
area  alumni  attended  this  event  sponsored  bv 
alumni  chapters  from  several  universities.  St.  Pat's 
Day  was  successfully  celebrated  bv  a  large  group 
of  Washington.  DC.  area  alumni  at  Ireland's 
Own  in  Alexandria.  Va.  Chapter  coordinators 
hosted  the  event. 

GEORGIA:  Atlanta  alumni  donned  their  best 
green  attire  and  celebrated  St.  Patrick's  Dav  on 
March  19  at  the  Villas  Clubhouse.  Chapter  Presi- 
dent Robert  Starkcv  '64  and  Barbara  Riskay  '71 
organized  the  event. 

ILLINOIS:  President  of  Ohio  University  Charles 
Ping  met  with  the  Chicago  Chapter  on  April  18 
Phil"  Cavicchia  '71  and  Dan  Streiff  '67  organized 
the  affair. 

KANSAS:  Ohio  University  Professor  of  Piano 
Richard  Syracuse  entertained  the  Kansas  City 
Chapter  on   Feb.    27.   Vinre  Costello's  '60  Green. 


1983-84  Dean  Bacsel  '42  will  serve  as  president; 
Don  Voelker  '52.  vice  president:  Marge  Voelkcr 
'51,  secretary;  John  Carroll  '39,  treasurer. 
MISSOl'RI:  The  St.  Louis  Chapter  gathered  in 
the  home  of  Darrvl  '73  and  Ellen  Ross  on  Feb.  26 
for  dinner  and  to  be  entertained  bv  Richard  Svra- 
cuse.  professor  of  piano  at  Ohio  Universitv'.  New 
chapter  officers  are  Barb  Henehan  '77.  president; 
Donna  Etela  '66.  vice  president:  Charles  Million 
'69.  secretarv:  Don  Bnettcher  '55.  treasurer. 
NEW  YORK/NEW  JERSEY:  The  Greater  New 
York/New  Jersey  Chapter  had  a  busv  winter. 
Communication  alumni  met  in  Februarv  to  hear 
Charles  Osgood.  Vice  President  for  Universitv 
Relations  Wavne  Kurlinski  attended,  A  chapter 
meeting  in  earlv  March  rompleted  plans  for  the 
spring  partv  in  Mav  and  the  summer  picnic 
Sponsored  bv  the  New  York/New  Jersev  Chapter. 

78  prospective  students  attended  College  Night  in 
New  York.  The  event  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful  events  ever,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  chapter 
members. 

NEVADA:  Thirty-six  Las  Vegas  area  alumni 
gathered  at  the  Port  Tack  Restaurant  in  Marrh 
Coordinated  bv  Marv  Hausch  '70  and  Del  Bean 
'70,  this  event  was  a  first  for  the  Las  Vegas  area. 
Barrv  Adams,  director  of  alumni  relations,  pre- 
sented a  slide  show  of  the  campus  Plans  are 
under  way  to  host  an  event  around  the  Ohio 
Universitv  vs.  DePaul  game  airing  on  WGN 
Nov.    30. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  A  group  of  20  Philadelphia 
area  alumni  met  in  March  to  organize  the  first 
Delaware  Valley/Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the 
Ohio  Universitv  Alumni  Association.  A  steering 
committee  was  formed  and  plans  were  made  to 
meet  in  Mav.  The  group  then  resumed  their  meet- 
ing in  a  nearbv  establishment  to  cheer  the  basket- 
ball   Bobcats  against   Illinois  State  in   the  NCAA 

TEXAS:  On  March  10  Dallas  area  alumni  met 
and  enjosed  cocktals  at  the  Marriott  Park  Cen- 
tral. The  meeting  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
Dallas  Chapter  of  the  Ohio  Universitv  Alumni 
Association.  Members  of  the  chapter's  1983  steer- 
ing committee  are  Iris  Babkes  '81,  Debbv  Esrhen. 
bacher  '69.  Nancv  Hovle  '74.  Laura  Morgan  '82, 
Beth  Rich  '82.  Allison  Stahl  '81.  Laura  Tabler  '79. 
Meg  Thompson  '74,  Walter  Wharton  '81  and 
Geraldine  West. 

More  than  60  Houston  area  alumni  gathered 
for  dinner  at  K.iphan's  Restaurant  Club  on  March 
[2  U  tit  Kurlinski,  vice  president  for  University 
relati  iddressed    the    group.    Members   of  the 

-  14    .leering    committee    are    Wavne 
Ballentine'76,  K.ithv    Bush  '81.  Dave   Cunningham 

79  Lorraine  Lennon  '81.  Amv  Nelson  '81  and 
Rich  Slavin  '80. 
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June  1  NY/NJ  Chapter  Meeting.  C  p.m.  on  16th 
floor  conference  room  in  the  CRS  building  51  \\ 
32nd  Street,  Contact  Don  Swaim  (2121  975-2127 
or  (2121   865-6706. 

June  4  Akron  Association  of  Ohio  University 
Women  Picnic.  608  San  Moritz  Drive.  Akron 
Contact  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Gazella,  (2161  867-8569. 
June  5  The  Greater  Dallas  Chapter  Cookout. 
Contact  Meg  Thompson.  (214)  692-7215. 
June  8  Central  Ohio  Chapter  Steering  Commit- 
tee Meeting,  .'"<)::  Guilford.  Columbus  Contact 
Barrv    Wear     (614)    488-3057, 

June  9  NY/NJ  Communications  Luncheon,  noon. 
Contact  Larrv  Tavrar.  (212i  981,-6100 
June  II  Delaware  Vallev/Philadelphia  Chapter 
Picnic  and  Basketball  Game.  Phillies  v.  Pitt,, 
burgh.  Contact  [im  Payne,  (215)  629-0000,  or 
(609)   596-1410. 

June  11     Spring  Quarter  Closing  Date. 
June    12-20     Alumni    Association-Sponsored  Tour 
to  Paris. 

June    15      Pittsburgh    Chapter   Wine   and  Cheese 
Reception    and     Evening    at    the    Comedy    Club. 
Comedv    duo    "Mac    and    Jamie    '71"    will    appear 
Contact    Herb    llimgcrman.    (412      633-6347. 
June  23    Indianapolis  Area  Alumni  Organizational 

June  23  Cincinnati  Chapter  3rd  Annual  Celebra- 
tion  at  Hudepoht  for  recent!)  graduated  alumni 
Contact  Brett  Coodson  '73,  (513)  151-2841 
June  25  NY/NJ  Chapter  Picnic,  Van  Saun  Park, 
Paramus,  N.J.  Contact  Mania  Muhelli,  (201) 
836-2090.    or     (2011     337-451'!;    or    Jane    Armel, 

(201     652-7960. 

June    26      Washington,    D.C..    Chapter    Picnic    in 

Maryland    Contact   Mike   On  ten.,,,    (703)     123 

5489,     or     (7011      750.1242.     or     Sands     l.enili.in, 

10  1998  or   (703)    7811-711111 
luly   13     Central  Ohio  Chapter  Steering  Commit- 
tee    Meeting.     2098    Guilford.    Columbus     Contact 
Barry  Wear.    (614)   488-30,7. 
July  14-17     Alumni  College. 

July  17  Kansas  City  Chapter  Pool  Party.  Contact 
Marge  Voelker  '51.  (913)  648-3023,  or  Dean 
Baesel,  (913)  381-2445. 

July  22-23  Ohio  University  Fund  Board  Annual 
Meeting.  Contact  [ack  Ellis,  director  of  develop- 
ment, (614)    594-6754. 

Aug.  10  Central  Ohio  Chapter  Meeting.  2098 
Guilford  Road.  Contact  Barrv  Wear.  (614)  488. 
3057. 

Aug.  14-22  Alumni  Association-Sponsored  Tour 
of  Switzerland,  vsilh  optional  one-week  extension 
to  Innsbruck  and  Vienna. 

Aug.  19     Toledo  Chapter  Evening  Picnic.  Contai  I 
John  Phillips,  (419  I  470-3098. 
Aug.    26      Pittsburgh    Chapter    Tailgating    Party 
prior   to   the   Pirate   game.   Coma,  I    Herb    Hunger- 
man.   (412)    633-6347. 

Sept.  3  Football:  Ohio  Universitv  vs.  West  Vir- 
ginia awav.  Prc-game  reception  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Alumni  Relations. 

Sept.  9  Central  Ohio  TGIF,  Schmidts  Sausage 
Haus.  Contact  Barry  Wear.  (6141  488-3057 
Sept.  10  Football:  Ohio  Universitv  vs.  Richmond 
-  awav.  Chartered  buses  and  pre-game  tailgate 
parts'  sponsored  bv  Washington.  DC.  Alumni. 
Contact  Jeff  Finkle,  (202)  755-6082  or  (703) 
354-6204.  or  Irene  Feller,  (703)  521-1706  or 
(202)  357-9565  or  (202)  857-3692, 
Sept.  12     Fall  Quarter  Classes  Begin. 
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1920s 

IS.  ss    I      I.orkhart   *2fl  was  selected    lo  appear  on 
id-     1982   roll  "I  honor  plaque  of  the  Communitv 

<   tderi  \,,„i,, n    In    the    American    Bio- 

graphical    Institute    The  selection  recognizes  tier 
past  achievement!  mid  outstanding 
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John  B.  Holden  '32  has  lieen  named  president  of 
Beacon  College   in  Washington,  D.C 

Ross  A.  Sains  '32.  former  regional  sales  manager 
for  lh.-  Tappan  Co.,  is  retired  and  lising  in  Sun 
Cits  Ccntci    I  I.- 

I  red  Preston  '34  received  the  19111  Samuel  V. 
Stone    Chapter    Adviser    oi    the   Year  award    from 

Phi      Delta      'I'lifl.i      lr.ll.  mils        lie     is      llir     ,  h.ipler 

al    Denison    University. 

Ralph  V.   Tn\    '39  is  president  of  Ralph  C.  Frev 

Charles  W.  Moulton  '39,  who  was  manager  of 
Ohio    Power    Co.'l     Will. nil    area    operations,    has 
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1940s 

Wesley  (Chuck)  McCowan  '42  retired  from  his 
position  as  marketing  manaeer  al  lonae  Chemical 
Disision,  Ssbron  Corp.,  and  has  established  Wes 
M.ix  Consulting,  Ltd.,  a  firm  specializing  in  water 
treatment  and  ion  exchange  terhnnlogs-.  His  wife. 
Dorothy    Painter   McCowan  '41,   is  a  third 


Peter    Musrha]    Ell 

homotossn,    Bordentown.    N  J 

Kri/man  '43  is  rhairpe 


try    Srhe. 


.ing 


for 


for  the   fund 

of    the    Solsene 

land.  Krizman  resides 


II. .in,     li.r   tli.      \,  ,,1 

,i,  Richmond  II-  .--In 
Floyd  R.  West  '43  retired  from  teaching  at  Broome 
Community  College  in  Binghamton.  N.Y..  where 
he  taught  genera]  biology. 

Pauline    Hurls    Votter    '46    retired    from    the   Ohio 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  after  33  ' 


I!. 


J.  Mo 


ol  Del 


'47  i 


American    Orcupa 


,  Bcrkclcv  Height 


■  of  the 


Order  of  the  Ohio  Commodores 
in    Columbus.    The    award    is    given    to    those   who 
have   contributed   to  the  development  of  Ohio, 
J.    Wesley    Sills    '4fl    is    the    sire    president   of    the 
Merideth   Corp    publishing  group.   His  title  is  sire 
president  and  publisher  of  Better  Homes   and  Car- 
ders magazine.  Silk  and  his  wife,  Lois  J.  Heidcn- 
rcirh  Silk   '31.   reside   ,n   Garden  City,  NY. 
Robert  H.  Dugan  '49  lias  been  named  senior  vice 
president  of  financial  senirrs  for  Revna  Financial 
Corp.,   Reynolds  and  Rcsnolds,  in  Dayton. 
Mcrvin  C.    Snider  '49  retired  as  manager  of   the 
indoor    tire    test    department    and    Columbian    test 
renter  of  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 
He    now   lives  in   Charleston,   S.C. 

1950s 

Charles   F..    Hawkins    '51    was    named    one   of    the 
administrators    of    the    Fisher    Body   Regional    Ar- 
., .niiiiin:  Center  in  Ontario,  Ohio. 
Robert  F.  Gaynes  '52  is  a  member  of  the  Harris- 
burg    Reeion    Board    of    Commonwealth    National 


Bank     Ga 


of  Ha 


Co.  in  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Robert  N.  McDougall  '52  was  installed  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  during  the  national  assemble 
of  die  American  Heart  Association  in  November. 
Mi  Doucall  is  vice  president  of  finanre  for  Kopler 
Enterprises  Inc  He  resides  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Richard  R.  Perkins  '52  is  executive  vire  president 
.ii„l  din ol  Chesley  and  Dunn  Inc.,  an  invest- 

1  en  H  1  iiriit  "i3  is  tile  sice  president  of  manu- 
facturing for  FMC  Corp.  He  was  the  kevnote 
speaker  for  the  International  Meeting  of  American 
Production  and  Inventors'  Control  Society  at  the 
October  meeting  in  Chicago.  Me  resides  in  Salem, 

sc: 

Susan  Kumbel  Phillips  '53  is  ssorking  as  a  com- 
puter programmer/analyst  for  Government  Em. 
pins  re,  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Rockville.  Md. 
She  resides  in  Washington,  DC. 
Robert  R.  Bauchcr  '54  is  vice  president  of  em- 
plosee  relations  for  Stock  Equipment  Co.  He  lives 
in  Mentor. 

Lorcn  H.  Briggs,  MEd  '54,  is  the  president  of 
Parsons  and  Briggs  Management  Assistance  Inc. 
He  lis,.,  ,n  Newark. 

Art  Aspengren  '55,  MA  '56,  is  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Apex  Machine  and  Tool  Divi- 
sion, Cooper  Industries  Inc.,  in  Dayton. 
Carolyn  Markuson  '55  ssas  one  of  the  contributors 
lo  the  January  1983  issue  of  Instructor  Magazine, 
a  publication  for  elementars'  teachers  and  other 
educators. 

Arthur  J.  Pittock  '55  is  with  the  svstcms  engineer. 
ing  area.  Engineering  Service  Division,  at  the  Ford 
\rn.spare  and  Communications  Corp.  ,n  Sunnv- 
sale.  Calif. 

James  E.  Riinvron  '55  is  a  registered  principal  for 
the    Protected    Investors  of  America     He   and    his 
svife.    Joan     Davis    RuDveoD    '54,    reside    in    San 
Rafael,  Calif. 
Larry  W.  Harper  '56  has  been  with  the  Westing 


hou 
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his  spare 
which  svas 
marr.  The 
historical  s 
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Corp.  for  26 


Harper  spends 
Hollywood  home, 
'n  star  Barbara  La- 
amed    a    California 


Newland  Hughes  '56  is  the  president  of 
the  C 1  ear  water-La  rgo-Dimebin  Board  of  Realtors. 
She    and    her   husband    reside    in    Belleair,    Fla. 
Gaylord  L.  Pant;  '36  works  for  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Life    Imurame    Co.    and    lives    in    Honolulu. 


John  L.  Darrah  '64        Timothy  F.  Finlcy  '65 


Rcgina  A.  Kelley  '79         Frank  A.  Juska  '63 


Jack  Ft.  Perry  '74  Michael  D. 

MBA  '76  Reynard  '67 


J.   Wesley  Silk  '48  Jerry  L.  Sloan  '59 
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Randolph  C.  Colrman  "58  is  a  senior  vice  president 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland.  He  re- 
ceived his  MBA  from  Baldwin-Wallace  College 
and  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  School  for  Bank 
Administration  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Robert  H.  Horn  '58  is  the  sice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  food  service  division  of  the 
Anchor  Hocking  Corp.  in  Lancaster. 
Gaige  R.  Paulsen  '59  has  joined  Ashland  Auto, 
mation  Services,  a  division  of  Ashland  Services  Co., 
as  director  of  telecommunications  in  Lexington, 
Ky. 

Jerry  L.  Sloan  '59  is  vice  president  of  public  re- 
lations for  the  American  Motors  Corp.  in  South- 
field,  Mich.  He  is  a  resident  of  Birmingham,  Mich. 
Herschel  (Pete)  Wilson,  MS  '59,  a  Humbolt  State 
University  professor  in  Areata,  Calif.,  was  awarded 
a  distinguished  campus  adviser  award  for  1982  by 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

1960s 

Billy  K.  Stephenson  Moore  '60  is  senior  internal 
auditor  for  Goodyear  Atomic.  Moore  resides  in 
Waverly. 

Ronald  L.  Patrick  '60  was  promoted  to  executive 
vice  president  for  the  Distribution  Division  of 
Aviall  in  Dallas. 

Edward  W.  Butler  '61  is  the  account  executive  for 
Western  Pennsylvania,  a  division  of  the  Norton  Co. 
Butler  and  his  wife.  Elinor  A.  Teegardin  Butler 
'61,  reside  in  New  Castle.  Pa. 

Ian  C.  P.  Woodburn  '61  has  been  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Heidrirk  and  Struggles,  an 
international  executive  search  firm.  Woodburn 
and  his  wife,  Barbara  Fink  Woodburn  '62,  live 
in  Cleveland. 

Donna  Moore  Ramsey  '62  is  program  coordinator 
of  the  medical  assisting  and  medical  laboratory 
technology  department  at  Cuyahoga  Community 
College,  Metropolitan  campus. 

Frank  A.  Juska  '63  is  Peace  Corps  director  for 
the  Solomon  Islands.  A  former  resident  of  Brook- 
line,  Mass..  he  supervises  the  activities  of  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  the  Solomon  Islands  and 
Kirkbati. 

Harry   E.  Keim  '63,  MBA   '65,   is  vice-chancellor 
of    administrative    services    at    the    University    of 
Alaska      Keim    and    his    wife,    Marilyn    Sherlock 
Keim   '63,    MEd    '68,    reside    in   Juneau. 
Ethel  A.  Pkalzgraf,  MEd  '63.  is  retired  and  writing 
a  book   for  elementary  school  teachers. 
Melvyn   E.    Resnick    '63,   a  partner  with  the  law 
firm  of  Dworken  and  Bernstein  Co.,  L.P.A.,  has 
been   elected   national    president   of  the   legal   fra- 
ternity. Tau  Epsilon  Rho    He  and  his  wife.  Kay 
Joseph   Resnick   '64,  live  in  Pepper  Pike, 
jack  L.  Darrah  '64  is  the  president  of  the  Mich- 
igan Association  for  Hospital  Development.  Darrah 
is  a  resident  of  Dearborn,  Mich. 
Charlotte   A.    Eicher   '64   is   a   staff  designer  for 
Kenner  Toss  in  Cincinnati. 

Timothy  F.  Finley  '65  is  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  finance  for  the  Cannon  Mills  Co  Finlev 
and  his  family  live  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Robert  C.  Hughes  '65  is  group  manager  for  busi- 
ness and  office  systems  for  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  in  Merrimack,  N.H.  He  lives  in  Bedford, 
N.H. 

George  P.  Jacubec  Jr.  '65  is  personnel  supervisor 
for  the  McDonald's  Corp.  in  Oklahoma.  Jacubec 
resides  in  Norman,  Okla. 

Leonard  M.  Schwab  '65,  MSEE  '66,  has  estab- 
lished consulting  engineering  offices  specializing 
in  numerical  electromagnetics  and  satellite  com- 
munications system  engineering  in  Acton,  Mass. 
Connie  Crowther  '66  is  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  information  service  and  the  news  bureau 
of  Florida  International  University  in  Miami. 
Stephen  B.  Hyle  '66  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  is  a  congres- 
sional liaison  officer.  Hyle  and  his  family  reside 
in  Columbia,  Md. 

John  S.  MrClenahan  '66  is  the  training  coordi. 
nator  for  The  Westin  Galleria  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Hanly  L.  Mann  '66  is  the  curing  and  final  in- 
spection manager  in  the  engineering  department 
of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.'s  world  tire 
group  in  Akron. 


in  Akrc 

Thomas  A.  Dean  '67.  vice  president  of  Cushman 

and   Wakefield   of  Georgia   Inc..   wrote  an  article 

in  the  January  issue  of  the  Southeasl  Real  Estate 

News. 

Harry  G.    Hampsom   '67    is  a  vice  president  and 

commercial    lending  officer  with   United  Virginia 

Bank  in  Norfolk.  Va.  Hampsom  and  his  wife  live 

in  Virginia  Beach.  Va. 

Barry   H.    Leeds    '67    is   professor   of   English   at 

Central    Connecticut     State    University    and    was 

awarded     that     institution's    distinguished    service 

award  for  1982. 

Edmond    T.    Martinson    '67    works    for    Antique 

Automotive    Engineering    Inc.    in  Denver. 

Donald   L.   Miller,   MA   '67,    is  assistant   professor 

of  history  at  Lafayette   College    in  Easton,  Pa. 

Michael    D.    Reynard    '67   has  been    promoted    to 

director  of  quality  assurance  for  E-Systems  Mem. 

cor  Division.  The  division  produces  military  radio 

equipment   and    electronic    components. 

William  Seidler  '67  is  a  senior  scientist  with  Jav- 

cor    in    Lajolla.    Calif     His    wife,    Linda    Veach 

Seidler  '66,  is  involved  with  community  projects. 

The  Seidlers  reside  in  Encinitas. 

Stuart  Sobel  '67  is  the  chief  of  the  quality  review 

staff  for  the    Internal    Revenue    Services.   He  is  a 

resident  of  Indianapolis. 


Steven  Ungvari  '67  has  been  named  to  the  faculty 
of  Lawrence  Institute  of  Technology  in  Southlield, 
Mich.  He  is  also  corporate  manager  of  inventory 
planning  at  Ex-Cell. O  Corp. 

Sharon  Starts  Wallace  '67  is  assistant  dean  of  the 
School  of  Home  Economics  at  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity in  Corwallis.  Ore. 

Timothy  Flanagan  '68  is  the  Cuyhoga  County 
Common  Pleas  Court  judge.  He  was  an  attorney 
with  Rippner,  Schwartz  and  Carlin.  Flanagan  is  a 
resident  of  Westlake. 

James  E.  Frankel  '68  is  an  aitornev  with  Shea  and 
Gould  in  New  Yorl  Cit) 

Sanford  S.  Shaman  '68  has  lircn  selected  a  1981 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  fellow  Shaman 
is  president  of  the  Association  of  College  and 
Universit)  Museums  and  Galleries  and  director  of 
the  Washington  State  University  Museum  of  Art 
in  Pullman,  Wash 

Dante  Badia  '69  is  the  manager  <>f  facilities  and 
project    engineering    in    the   facilities   engineering 

department  of  the  Firestone  Tile  and  Rubber  Co  'l 
world  tire  group  in  Akron 

Jeffrey  W.  Brinkerhoff  '69  is  co-owner  ,.f  Chris. 
topher  Steel  Corp  in  Cleveland  Brinkerhoff  lives 
in   Chrsterland. 

Erie  G.  Dahlberg  '69,  MEd  '70.  is  superintendent 
of  the  Lima  Correctional  Facility  ,n  Lima 
William  G.  Karis  '69,  MA  -7(1,  ,  , ,, ,  pr,  .id.  nt  of 
planning  and  economics  at  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
m  Pittsburgh  Pa  Karis  and  In,  »i(e  Constance 
Cagle  Karis  '71,  and  their  two  rhildren  reside  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Timothy  J.  McNally  '69  is  manager  of  sales  sup- 
port for  Toshiba  America  Inc.  in  Tuslin.  Calif  He 
resides  in  San  Clementc,  Calif 

Jo  Ann  (Jody)  James  Nash  '69  received  her  MA 
from  Ohio  Stale  University.  She  is  a  resident  of 
Mansfield. 

Yvonne  Higgins  Parham.  MEd  '69,  is  a  state  job 
n.Mlv.t  in  Richmond.  Va.  Her  husband,  Melvin 
Lee  Parham,  MEd  '70,  is  an  associate  professor  at 
J.  Sargeant  Community  College.  The  Parhams  re- 


vinyl  alcohol  for  Air  Products  and  Chei 

Piester  and  his  wife,  Pamela  Smith  Piester  '69,  liv 

in  Orefield,  Pa. 

Patricia  Rector  '69  is  coordinator   for   Phvsiciat 

for  Social    Responsibility's    task    force   on  Nuclea: 


,  N.Y. 


New  York  St: 


She 


Harold  E.  Rowe  '69  is  an  assistant  vice  president 
at  Winters  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  in  Ket- 
tering.   Rowe    resides    in    West    Milton. 

1970s 

F.  Thomas  Hoskinson  '70  is  an  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  the  Michigan  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  He 
of   planning  and  zoning  for 


,  Midi 


I    be    , 


James  H.  Johnstone  '70,  MS  '72.  is  product  ad- 
ministrator at  IBM  in  San  Jose.  Calif.  His  wife, 
Kathy  A.  Toy  Johnstone  '69,  MA  '72,  leaches  at 
the  University  of  San  Francisco.  The  lohnstonei 
reside  in  San  Jose. 

Randall  D.  Leever  '70  is  the  owner  and  designer 
for  the  Boulder  Stained  Glass  studios  in  Boulder. 
Colo. 

Thomas  C.  Walters  Jr.  '70  is  the  Mid-Atlantic 
regional  manager  of  Pacer  Sales  Co.  Inc.  He  is 
a  resident  of  Virginia  Beach.  Va. 
William  L.  Axline  '71  is  the  general  sates  manager 
of  Stanley  Door  Systems,  the  Troy  Mich,,  division 
of  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain.  Conn.  He  resides 
in  Rochester,  Mich. 

Nanci  Linke  Ellis  '71  has  been  named  to  the  1982 
edition  of  Outstanding  Young  Women  of  Amenta. 
This  is  a  program  designed  to  honor  women  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  homes, 
their  professions  and  their  communities.  Ellis  re- 
sides in  New  York  City. 

Larry  Hunter  '71,  MEd  '73.  head  basketball  coach 
for  Wittenberg  University  in  Springfield,  is  the 
"winningest"  basketball  coach  in  the  school's  his- 
tory. Hunter  has  led  the  Tigers  to  four  NCAA 
Division  III  Great  Lakes  Regional  championships, 
a  national  runner-up  and  a  national  championship 
in    1977. 

John  M.  McCabe  '71  received  his  master  of  edu- 
cation administration  degree  from  the  University 
of  Dayton.  His  wife,  Peggie  A.  Baser  McCabe  '72, 
received  her  master's  degree  in  physical  education 
from  the  University  of  Dayton. 

Dick  Myers,  MEd  '71,  is  the  general  manager  and 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Washington  Fed- 
erals, a  United  States  Football  League  team  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

Robert  E.  Peppers  '71,  MFA  '73,  was  awarded 
first  prize  for  his  painting  "The  Feelings  of 
Butterflies  I"  by  the  Third  Annual  National  Art 
Exhibition  and  Competition  in  Atlanta  Peppers 
and  his  wife.  Cheryll  L.  Bowman  Peppers  '74. 
MEd  '77,  reside  in  Purdue,  Ind. 
James  B.  Pyers  71,  MBA  '80,  is  the  director  of 
finance  for  the  city  of  Wooster. 
D.  Daniel  Staker  '71  is  the  K-Mart  store  manager 
in  Gastonia,  N.C.  Staker  and  his  family  reside  in 
Gastonia. 

continued 


Alumni 

~       Travel 
Program 


Switzerland 

and  optional  extension  to  Innsbruck  and  Vienna 
August  14-22  or  28 
October  16-24  or  31 

Tour  Alpine  valleys,  quaint  villages,  ancient  castles 
and  historic  cities  in  Switzerland  and,  if  yott  like, 
extend  your  vacation  another  week  in  Austria's  two 
most  famous  titu-s    Costs  differ  according  to  season. 
August  14-22.  $746  from  New  York.  $941  from 
Columbus,  and  $228  for  extension  to  Austria.  October 
tales  will  be  slightly  lower. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China 

June  10-27,  1984 

Tins  tour  features  many  of  the  northern  cities  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Included  are  Shanghai, 
Suzhou.  Wuxi,  Nanjing,  Xian.  and  Beijing.  All  meals 
and  tours  included  in  the  West  Coast  departure 
cost  of  $2,890. 

Italy    with  Oberammergau  option 
July  22-31  or  August  5.  1984 

This  special  tour  will   take  you  to  Rome.  Florence. 
Venire  and  Milan,  and  you  ran  extend  your  European 
stay  to  include  five  days  in  Germany  and  attend  the 
historical  Passion  Plav.  The  cost  for  the  one-week 
Italy  portion  trom  New  York  is  $1,549.  With  the 
Oberammergau  extension  the  tour  is  priced  at  $2,059. 

London    with  extension  to  Scotland  and  Ireland 
Leaving  August  14  and  October  16,  1984 

For  those  who  want  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of 
a  week  in  London  this  tour  includes  seven  nights 
at  the  Tower  Hotel.  An  optional  week-long  extension 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  available.  Cost  is  $869 
plus  15  percent  from  Cincinnati  or  $899  plus  15  percent 
from  Columbus    (other  connecting  departure  cilies 
are  available!.  For  the  one-week  extension  participants 
add  only  $229. 

To  receive  complete  information,  fill  out  this  form 
and  mail  to:   1983  Alumni  Tour  Program,  P.O.  Box  869. 
Athens.  Ohio    45701. 

□  Switzerland 

□  China 

Q    Italy,  with  optional  extension  to  Germany 

□  British  Isles  Holiday 
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TODAY 


People  continued 

K.  Marine  Slough  '71  is  the  editor  of  Front  r.ino. 
the   employee   newspaper  of   the   U.S-    Agency   for 

international  Development  in  ihe  Drp.-uiment  of 

M,i,      Btough    In"    m   Silver   Springs   Md. 

I).    Ifnier    Warren    '71    is   .1    sports    wrilei   al    The 

Owner  Leader  in  Oiangr.  Texas. 

David  Akronowitz  '72  received  his  master's  degree 

from  Rutgcn   State   I  niw  nit:    in  Nt       I 

I).  Miehele  Cash  '72  is  reference  librarian/biblio- 

graphic    instruction  coordinator  al  the  University 

of   Indiana.  South   Rend 

Sally  A.  Fennrll  '72  lias  been  named  sice  presi- 
dent of  Btimon-Manteller  of  New  York,  a  itib- 
ridian  of  Voung  and  Rubicam  Inc.  Fcnncll  n   idc 

in  New   York  Cits . 

R.  William  Puna,  M.\  '72.  has  hern  named  lo  the 
hoard  of  directors  of  Hcidrick  and  Struggles,  an 
mleriialional   executive    sear,  h    firm     Funk    is  bated 

in    II 

Robert  L,  Heabcrlin  Jr.  '72  is  the  athletil   dire  lot 

head  footbal tch   head  track  roach  and  teacher 

at    fee  l),e  Acadcmv  in  Mullins.  S.C. 

Cliff  Mcrcklc   II   '72  is  a  sales  rcprejentative  for 

American  Airlines  in  Chrektowaga.  N.Y.  Mcrckle 

lives  iii  U.H..S ,.,    N  Y 

Donald  Kincadc  '71,  MA  '75,  is  vire  president  of 

commercial    loans    for   Toledo  Trust   Co.   He  is  a 

resident  "I  Perrvsburg. 

Donald    H.    King    '72    is    a    ski    instructor   and    is 

working  on  his  first   novel  in  Aspen,  Colo. 

Kathleen    Ixwis  "72    is  the   general  sales  manager 

for  Pulls-  Home  Corp.  in  Atlanta. 

Paul    A.    Mastriacovo  '72    is    the    public    defender 

for  Stark   Counts    and  resides  in  Canton. 
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Tie 
One 

On 
Again 


Ohio  University  ties  and 
scarves  now  available 


They're  back!  Because  of  the  popularity  of  the 
Ohio  University  tie  a  new  shipment  has  been  made 
available.  But  this  time  they  return  with  Ohio 

The  ties  and  scarves,  woven  in  England,  are  made 
of  handsome  green  and  white  material.  The  ties  are 
15  percent  silk  while  the  scarves  are  100  percent 
manmade  fibers. 

Once  again,  there  is  a  limited  supply  available.  Ties 
cost  $15.35  each,   including  postage  and  handling. 
Scarves.  28"  square,  are  just  $12^20  each,  including 
postage  and  handling.   Proceeds  go  toward  the  Student 
Alumni  Board  Scholarship  Fund. 

Send  to: 

"OU  Bargain" 

Sti, dent   Alumni  Board 

c/o  Ohio  University  Alumni   Association 

IVO    Bv.\  B69 
Athens,  Ohio    4  will 

Make  i  hei  ks  payable  to 
STUDENT  ALUMNI  HOARD 


Address 

Cm   State  Zip 
Home  Telephon 
Office  Telephon 


Peter  Rebich  Jr.  '72  is  supervisor  of  cost  account- 
ing for  Armco's  Contrurtinn  Products  Division. 
Rebich  receised  his  masters  decree  in  accounting 
from  the  t/nivcrsits  of  Illinois  and  is  a  CPA.  He 
resides  in  Fairfield. 

Marghretla  Biggs  Smith  '72  and  her  husband 
base  formed  a  husiness  and  financial  analysis  com- 
puter rompans    in  Toledo. 

Thomas  A.  Bryant  '73  is  with  inventory  manage- 
ment  for  the  Panasonic  Corp.  in  Secaucus,  N.J. 
Bryant  is  also  ihe  president  of  Ihe  DCYRA  Sailing 

Thomas  M.  I  cinhoiiser  '73  is  the  manager  of  ma- 
terial operations  at  Beclon  Dickson  Labware  in 
Osnard.  Calif 

Steven  S.  Kerman  '73,  MF.d  '74,  is  the  South 
Carolina  state  manager  for  Calsert  Distillers  Co. 
He  resides  in  Columbia,  S.C,  and  is  a  coach 
and  referee  for  youth  soccer. 

Thomas  B.  Kisling  '73  is  a  maintenance  project 
engineer  for  Calgon  Corp.,  Catlcttsburg,  Ks  He 
and  his  familv  reside  in  South  Point. 
Donald  D.  Larson  '73  is  a  certified  public  account- 
ant and  vice  president  of  corporate  planning  for 
Great  American  tnsurance  Co.  He  and  his  brother 
Greg  W.  Larson  '74,  ossn  Larson's  Toys  and 
Games,  a  specialty  tov  store  in  Upper  Arlington. 
Thomas  M.  McKee  '73  is  nescs  producer  for 
WCPO-TV  in  Cincinnati. 

Robert  A.  Ostcr  '73  is  a  partner  in  the  accounting 
ficm  Concannon.  Gallagher,  Miller  and  Co.  He 
and  his  ssife,  Cindy  Johnson  Oster  '71,  live  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

James  A.  Range  '73  is  the  cits'  prosecutor  for 
Ness  Philadelphia,  where  he  and  his  svife,  Peggy 
I.  Wane  Range  '73,  reside. 

Michael  I'.i  iiii.iii  '74  is  a  systems  engineer  svith 
the  IBM  Corp.  in  the  property  and  liability  in- 
surance office  in  New  York  Citv.  He  resides  in 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y. 

John  Brookes  '74  is  an  account  executive  for 
Wvse  Advertising  in  Cleveland. 
Steve  Dixon  '74,  former  deputv  director  of  the 
Community  Action  Agency  of  Pike  County  Inc., 
is  coordinating  employment  training  and  drought 
relief  programs  for  the  African  nation  of  Transkei. 
Linda  Molnar  Fitzsimons  '74  is  the  training  and 
education  coordinator  of  Doctors  Hospital  Lab- 
oratories in  Columbus. 

Kathi  Hostcrt-Haas  '74,  senior  public  relations 
officer  for  the  Arizona  Bank  in  Phoenix,  is  now 
an  Accredited  Business  Communicator,  a  designa- 
tion assarded  by   the   International   Association  of 

Herbert  R.  Hungerman  '74  is  the  account  execu- 
tive  of   health    care    for    Bell    of    Pennsylvania    in 
Pittsburgh.    He    resides    in   Pittsburgh. 
Richard  T.  Kascr  '74  was  the  svinner  of  the   1982 
Christmas  slors'  contest  sponsored  by  the  Columbus 
Duj'ad  h     Sunday   Magazine.   Kaser   works   for   the 
marketing    communications  department  at  Chcm- 
ical    Al.stra.  t    Service    and    lives    in    Columbus. 
Mary  Carol  Klemenc  '74  is  a  teacher  in  Euclid. 
Kurt  McElroy  '74  is  ihe  general  manager  of  cor- 
porate   sales    for    Moller    Steamship    Co.    in    New 
York  City. 

Jack  R.  Perry  '74,  MBA  '76,  seas  appointed  trea- 
surer of  GTE  Automatic  Electric  Inc.  Perry  and 
Ins  wife.  Rebecca  S.  Koval  Perry  '76,  reside  in 
Des  Plaines.  III. 

Kevin  P.  Albert  '75  receised  a  master's  degree  in 
clinical  psychology  from  Cleveland  State  Univer- 
sity and  is  teaching  skiing  in  Aspen,  Colo. 
Michael  J.  Flack  '75  owns  three  retail  clothing 
stores  in  Aspen,  Colo.,  and  one  in  Park  Citv, 
Utah. 

Daniel  M.  Johnson  '75  owns  a  retail  clothing  store 
in  Aspen,  Colo. 

Janet  G.  Katr  '75  is  the  vice  president  of  First 
Real  Estate  Finance  Inc.,  a  brokerage  firm  in 
I.sndhurst. 

John  P.  Kiescsvetter  II  '75  is  the  feature  editor  for 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  His  wife.  Sue  Cairo 
Kiesewetter  '79,  is  the  courthouse/county  govern- 
ment reporter  for  The  Hamilton  Journal-News. 
Thrv  reside  in  Cincinnati. 

George  F.  McQueeney  '75  owns  a  gourmet  food 
store/deli  in  Aspen,  Colo. 

Howard  Newman  '75  is  the  audit  manager  at  GE 
Credit  Corp  's  Midwest  Service  Center  in  Canton. 
Monte  Ross  '75  receised  his  master  of  education 
degree  from  Wright  State  University  in  Dayton. 
Donald  E.  Wagner  '75  is  controller  of  the  Central 
Trust  Co  ,  responsible  for  the  central  Ohio  region, 
which  includes  21  banks  in  four  counties.  Wagner 
lives  in  Lancaster. 

Wayne  E.  Ballcntine  '76  has  joined  MrBee  Loose 
Leaf  Binder  Co.  He  is  also  pursuing  a  medical 
degree  from  Houston  Baptist  University  in  Hous- 
ton. Texas. 

Denise  R.  Dickerson-Gifford  '76,  MEd  '77,  was 
promoted  to  director  of  residence  administration 
u  the  University  of  Louisville.  Her  husband,  Jay 
C.  Gifford  '78,  graduated  from  ihe  Kentucky 
Baptist  School  of  Nursing  and  works  at  Norton 
Kosair    Children',    Hospital    in    Louisville.   Ky, 


Bill  Mullins  '76  is  an  instructor  in  the  business 
department  at  Hocking  Technical  College.  Mullins 
and   hi,   wife  live   in   Athens 

David  1„  Pendry  '76  has  joined  the  lass-  firm  of 
Smith,  Men?  and  Pendrv  in  Xenia,  He  and  his 
wife  Pamela  L.  Smith  Pendry  '77,  reside  in 
Bcavctcreek. 

Christopher  E.  Press  '76  is  the  director  of  cor- 
porate development  for  St.  Francis  George  Hos- 
pital  hi  Cincinnati. 

Irma  Rogers  '76  was  a  recipient  of  the  1983 
Centcrvillc  School  Citizen  of  the  Year  award. 
She  is  a  resident  of  Centerville. 
James  P.  Zgodinski  '76  received  his  MBA  in 
systems  management  from  Baldwin  Wallace  Col- 
lege. He  ssorks  for  SCM  Corp  in  Cleveland. 
C.  Richard  Bartlctt.  PhD  '77,  is  supervisor  of 
Pickaway  County  Public  Schools.  He  lives  in 
Circleville. 

Barbara  Penner  Beckert  '77  is  an  office  atttoma- 
tion  analyst  at  Johnson  Controls  Inc.  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

Frank  Brooks,  MA  '77,  is  pursuing  a  PhD  at 
Ohio  State  University  in  foreign  language  edu- 
cation. He  is  a  resident  of  Columbus. 
Linda  Dean  '77  is  production  supervisor  of  the 
Detroit  Diesel  Allison  Moraine  Engine  Plant  in 
Dayton.  She  is  a  resident  of  Vandalia. 
Ann  Marie  Grycza  '77  is  nesss  director  at  Ohio 
University's  Telecommunications  Center  in  Athens. 
Richard  Holmes  '77  is  an  outside  sales  representa- 
tive for  the  Davton  Division  of  Copco  Papers  Inc. 
He  resides  in  Oaksvood. 

David  R.  Smith  '77  is  a  safety  and  loss  control 
consultant  svith  Gates,  McDonald  and  Co.  in 
Oakland.  Calif  Smith  resides  in  San  Francisco. 
Charlene  Fields  Walls  '77  received  her  MBA  de- 
gree from  Howard  University  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Elaine  M.  Yenrick  '77  is  a  research  graduate  assis- 
tant and  full-time  student  at  the  University  of 
Akron.  Yenrick  resides  in  Canal  Fulton. 
Woodrow  K.  Barket  '78  is  the  EDP  auditor  for  the 
Ensearch  Corp.,  a  natural  gas  and  oil  drilling  ser- 
vice in  Dallas. 

Natalie  Fobes  '78  is  a  photojournalist  in  Coving- 
ton   Ky. 

Roberta  Wilhelm   Halzer   '78   is    advisor   to  inter- 
national    students    at    Rio    Grande    College    and 
Community  College.  She  and  her  husband.  Charles 
E.   Halzer  '74,  reside   in  Rio   Grande. 
Gary  Churak  '79  receised  his  law  degree  from  St. 


Ma 


Univ 


ting    with    high    honors.    He    is    employed    with 
Tom  foseph  Inc.,  a  law  firm  in  San  Antonio.  He 
is  also    assistant   city  attorney   for  Universal   City 
and  Kirby.  Texas.  He  lives  in  San  Antonio. 
Nancy  Jane  Fullerton  '79  received  her  master  of 
arts  degree  from  Ohio  State  University   and  is  the 
coordinator  for   the   Off  Campus   Student   Center 
at   Ohio   State,   She   resides    in   Columbus. 
Douglas  Hough  '79  is  an  art  director  for  McCann- 
Erickson    Advertising    in    San    Francisco. 
Steven   J.    Jagers    '79    is    the    assistant    advertising 
manager  for   the  Kroger  Co.   for  the  Cincinnati/ 
Dayton  marketing  area. 

Regina  A.  Kelley  '79  is  an  accountant  on  the  staff 
of  Eastern  Michigan  University  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
E.    Eugene    Perry    '79    was    awarded    a    master  of 
divinity    degree    by    the    University    of    Dubuque 
Theological  Seminary,  Dubuque,  losva, 
Peter  M.  Rea  '79  is  the  director  of  career  services 
at  Baldwin-Wallace  College.  Rea  resides  in  Berea. 
Kathy  Richard  '79  owns  and  runs  a  fitness  studio 
called    Workouts   Ltd.    in   Cincinnati. 
Lynn  Scott  '79  is  working  as  an  office  space  plan- 
ning   analyst    with    American    Greetings    Corp.    at 
their   svorld    headquarters    in   Cleveland. 
Kenneth  M.  Silverstein  '79  is  the  host  of  the  radio 
talk   show    Sports  Talk  on  WBNS,  Columbus. 

1980s 

Neal  B.  Baker  '80  is  a  news  and  feature  assistant 
and  sports  producer  for  NBC  News  Overnight  in 
New  York  City.  Baker  lives  in  Manhattan. 
Karen  T.  Borchers,  MA  '80,  is  a  staff  photojour- 
nalist at  the  Mercury-News  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Michael  R.  Gabbard  '80  i«  a  pilot  for  Armco  in 
Middletown. 

John  E.  Greiner-Ferris  '80  i 
Advertising  Agency,  Boston, 
His  wife,  Julie  M.  Greiner-Ferris  '79,  is  a  pro- 
gramming specialist  at  Metropolitan  Beaverbrook 
Mental  Health  and  Retardation  Center. 
Kitty  L.  Grimm  '80  is  a  personnel  assistant  for 
University  Hospital  of  Cleveland.  Grimm  resides 
in  Mavfield  Heights. 

N.  Christopher  Hoce  '80  is  the  assistant  director 
of  the  cafeteria  and  catering  at  Ohio  State's  Uni- 
versity Hospital  in  Columbus. 

Nancy  Ellis  Koch  '80  is  the  administrative  assis- 
tant to  the  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
East  Ohio  Gas  Co.  in  Cleveland.  She  is  a  resident 
of  Ravenna. 

Mark  Pottergin  '80  works  at  Tradepress  Typo- 
graphers in  Gletldalc.  Wis, 

Scott  M.  Powers  '80  was  named  news  editor  of  the 
Daily  Globe  in  Shelby. 

Charles  B.  Stout  '80  is  the  personnel  administrator 
for  Technicane  Corp..  a  division  of  Johnson  and 
Johnson  Co.  in  Solon.  He  resides  in  Warrensville 
Heights. 

Florence  E.  Strong  '80  receised  her  master  of 
special  education  decree  from  the  Universits  of 
Tennessee  in  June  1982.  She  is  now  a  member 
of  ihe  Knox  County  school  system  intervention 
team  that   works  with  emotionalls    disturbed  teen- 
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Robrrt  Louis  Almonte  '81  is  an  engineer  at 
Houston  Lighting  and  Power  Co.  in  charge  of 
underground  transmission.  He  is  a  resident  of 
Hou-ton. 

Rosinna  B.  Aviles-Rosselli  '81,  MBA  '82,  is  a  staff 
acrotmtant  for  Price  Waterhouse  and  Co.  She  is 
a  resident  of  Columbus, 

Roy  Glenn  Bendy  II,  MA  '81,  has  published  poems 
in  Four  Quarters,  Intro  13,  The  Bellingham  Re- 
vieWj  Riversedge,  and  Pudding.  He  writes  chil- 
dren's  literature. 

Karen  L.  Fischer,  MBA  '81  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  with  a  master's  degree  in 
computer  science.  Fischer  works  for  Bell  Labs  and 
resides  in  Napersville,  111. 

Robert  Miller,  MBA  '81,  is  sice  president  and 
genera!  manager  of  consumer  products  for  Frank- 
lin Chemical  in  Columbus,  where  he  lives 
Rick  Muntean  '81  is  the  administrative  assistant 
for  the  San  Jose  Bees  Baseball  Club  Inc.  in  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

Jeff  A.  Radomski  '81  is  a  sales  representative  for 
the  industrial  tape  division  of  the  3M  Co..  cover- 
ing the  western  Michigan  area  from  a  home  base 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Robert  C.  Satonik  '81  is  a  second-year  medical 
student  at  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Universities' 
College  of  Medicine  based  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hos- 
pital/Medical Center  in  Youngstown. 
Terri  L.  Sexton  '81  is  the  host  and  producer  of 
a  radio  program  entitled  Communique  News  Mag- 
azine The  program  airs  on  WUOT  in  Toledo. 
Sexton   is   also    the   office/traffic   manager   of   the 

David  W.  Sykes  '81  is  employed  by  the  Central 
Ohio  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as  a  district 
executive.  He  received  the  1982  regional  Pace- 
maker Award  and  the  Area  President  Award. 
Svkes  resides  in  Columbus. 

Bridget  A.  Walsh  '81  has  co-authored  a  book  en- 
titled Cryptococcal  Meningitis:  A  Case  Study. 
Walsh  is  a  resident  in  the  department  of  internal 
medicine  at  Detroit  Osteopathic  Hospital/Bi- 
Countv  Community  Hospital. 
Elizabeth  Winkler  '81  is  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  working  in  a  treat- 
ment center  for  malnourished  children.  She  resides 

Robert  M.  Armstrong  '82  is  reporter  and  weekend 
anchor-man  for  WMBD-TV  in  Peoria,  111. 
Jeffrey    Augustin    '82   is   the   assistant   manager  of 
Quality    Car    and    Truck    Leasing,    a    division    of 
Clockner  Chevrolet  in  Portsmouth. 
Jeffrey  R.  Gibbs  '82  is  a  field  sales  engineer  with 
General    Electric    Co.   and    lives   in    Zanesville. 
Traeie  Ann  Guinta  '82  is  a  sales  representative  for 
Josten's/Amencan    Yearbook    Co,    She    resides    in 
F.hna. 

Charles  Hoce  '82  is  an  elementary  school  teacher 
for  the  New  Paris  school  district.  He  also  coaches 
freshman  basketball 

Eun-Soon  Lee,  MA  '82,  plavs  the  viola  with  the 
Seoul  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  She  is  a  resident 
of  Seoul,  Korea. 

William  M.  Lewis  Jr.,  MBA  '82,  is  the  Wheelers- 
burg  board  of  education  president  and  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  School  Board  Association.  Lewis 
is  a  resident  of  Wheelersburg. 
Carla  Madden,  D.O.  '82,  worked  at  Tenwek  Hos- 
pital in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  for  electis'e  clinical  ex- 
perience, in  preparation  for  her  current  internship 
at  Brentwood  Hospital  in  Cleveland. 
Jose  Luis  Marulanda,  MBA  '82,  is  product  man- 
ager for  the  multinational  Columbia  Co..  Carvajal 
S.A.  in  Cali,  Columbia. 

Tamela  J.  Murphy  '82  is  a  commercial  sales 
agent  for  Nationwide  Insurance.  She  resides  in 
Columbus. 

Donald  T.  Noble,  MBA  '82,  is  program  manager 
for  the  newly  established  electronics  department  of 
Battelle's  Columbus  laboratories.  Noble  will  be 
responsible  for  overall  electronic  program  develop- 

Maryellen  Reardon.  MS  '82,  PhD  '82,  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  at  Lafayette  College  in 
Easton.  Pa.,  is  co-author  of  articles  that  will  appear 
in  Perceptual  and  Motor  Skills  and  Psychological 
Reports. 

Daniel  J.  Stewart  '82  is  emploved  by  Texas  Instru- 
ments in  Dallas. 

Deaths 

Charles   F.   Sharp   '12   on  Jan.    29   at   Lakewood 

Hospital  in  Lakewood. 

Elsie    Boger    Degroft    '16    on    Feb.    23    at    Hamlet 

Manor   in    Chagrin    Falls     She    was    a    resident  of 

Chardon. 

Grace  Addis  Rowan  '17  on  Jan.  29  at  O'Bleness 

Memorial  Hospital  in  Athens.  She  had  taught  in 

Washington     Countv.     Survivors     include     a     son, 

Bernard  Francis  Rowan  '62. 

Maud  Peairs  Clark  '19  on  Oct.  22,  1982.  She  was 

a  resident  of  Plain  City. 

Florence  Mae  Hupp  '19  on  Dec,  5,  1982.  She  was 

a  resident  of  Bellefontaine. 

Manley    R.    Mitchell    '21    on   Dec.    28,    1982,   in 

Columbus. 

Ruth    Harris    Beebe    '19    on    Nov.    27,    1982.    at 

O'Bleness  Memorial    Hospital    in  Athens.  She  had 

taught    school    in    Buffalo    and    Milwaukee. 


Emma  Hclsel  Cowcn  '22  on  Aug.  9.  1982.  She 
was  a  resident  of  Seal  Belch.  Calif. 
Percy  C.  Pickard  '22  on  Dec  4.  1982.  at  Fish 
Memorial  Hospital  in  New  Smvrna  Beach,  Fla. 
He  was  a  business  administration  teacher  and 
business  manager  at  Youngstown  University. 
Lucile  Crouch  Stewart  '22  on  Feb.  19.  She  was  a 
resident  of  Lakewood. 

Rebecca  Eisenbrey  Zolner  '22  on  Dec,  14.  1982, 
at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Toledo.  She  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Pern  sburg. 

Margaret   Tinney  "Smith    '23    on    Nov.    30,    1982. 
She  was  a  resident  of  Ashtabula. 
Helen  Gleason  '26  on  Jan.  4.  She  was  a  resident 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Clarence  H.  Hudson  '27  on  Jan.  4.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Cleveland  Heights.  He  was  principal 
of  West  Technical  School  until  he  retired  in  1969. 
John  D.  Mason  '27  on  Dec.  15,  1982,  at  Arlington 
Court  Nursing  Home  in  Columbus.  He  was  re- 
tired from  W.W.  Weaver  and  Sons  and  a  retired 
director  of  Circleville  Savings  Bank.  Survivors  in- 
clude a  son.  Richard  D.  Mason  '63. 
Gerard  C.  Powell  '27  on  Nov.  16,  1982.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Vcro  Beach,  Fla. 

Joseph  J.  Swain  '27  on  Ian  In  at  H.lvcross  Hos- 
pital in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla  He  resided  in  Pnm- 
pano  Beach.  Fla.  Survivors  include  a  brother. 
Homer  D.  Swain  '46. 

Alva  Arthur  While  '28  on  Dec.  20.  1982.  at  Ber- 
ger  Hospital  in  Circleville.  He  was  a  teacher  for 
54   sears. 

Mildred  M.  Dorr  '29  on  Dec.  19.  1982,  at  Lake- 
side Hospital  in  Cleveland.  She  was  a  former  pro- 
fessor at  the  State  University  of  Ness  York  at  New 
Paltz,  a  specialist  in  child  development  and  familv 
relationships  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
an  instructor  in  familv  life  education  at  the  Family 
Health  Association  in  Cleveland  Heights. 
Rachel  Wells  Lewis  '31  on  Sept.  27,  1982.  She  was 
a  resident  of  West  Lafayette. 

Ruth  Rogers  Weasner  '31  on  June  1,  1982,  in 
Eustis,  Fia.  She  was  a  teacher  in  the  Howland, 
Brerksville  and  Euclid  school  svstems 
Charles  A.  Densmore  '32  on  Dec.  8,  1982,  at 
Hilltop  Nursing  Home  in  Davton.  He  retired  from 
the  Davton  Newspapers  Inc.  in  1975  alter  39 
sears  of  sen  ice. 

Mildred  Walker  Hall  '32  on  Aug     12,   1982.  She 
was    a    resident    of    Bowling    Green. 
John  D.  Wadley  '32  on  Sept.  8.   1982.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Hartville. 

William  J.  Myers  '33  on  Dec.  6.  1982.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Columbus. 

Edward  B.  Rosser.  MA  '34.  on  Jan.  22  at  Rob- 
inson Memorial  Hospital  in  Hiram.  He  was  a  re- 
tired professor  at  Hiram  College  and  was  the 
mavor  or  Hiram  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Sur. 
snor.  include  a  brother,  Frederick  W.  Rosser  '48. 
Henry  W.  Wilson  '34  on  Dec.  24.  1982.  A  resident 
of  Cleveland,  he  taught  history  at  Woodburv 
Junior  High  in  Shaker  Heights  from  1945  until 
he  retired  in  1966. 

Eleanor  Allison  Schuller  '35  on  Jan.  5  at  Trumbull 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Warren.  She  was  a  teacher 
for  30  years,  retiring  in  1965. 

Eleanor  Karr  Crow  '37  on  Jan.  10  at  Holzer  Med- 
ical Center  in  Gallipolis,  She  ssas  an  elementary 
school  teacher  in  Cincinnati  and  Syracuse.  Her 
survivors  include  a  son,  Frederick  W.  Crow  III  '67. 
Charles  H.  Copeland  '38  on  Nov.  19,  1982,  at 
Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda,  Md. 
He  ivas  a  retired  CIA  official  and  colonel  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  Resen-e.  Survivors  include  a  son, 
Craig  S.  Copeland  '73. 

Betsy  Mueller  Huggins  '38  on  Dec  22.  1982.  She 
was  a  resident  of  Hamilton. 

Jane  Doner  Rcis  '38  on  Jan,  9  at  St,  Anthony's 
Hospital  in  Columbus.  She  sened  with  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  at  Indiantown  Gap  Military  Post 
during  World  War  II.  Her  husband.  Anthony 
Reis  '38,  died  on  March  7  at  O'Bleness  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Athens.  A  longtime  employee  of  Ohio 
University,  he  ssas  director  of  building  mainten- 
ance at  the  time  of  his  death. 
John  W.  Shafer  '41  on  Nov.  1,  1982.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Ekron.  Ky. 

Virginia  Dailey  '42  on  Feb.  2  at  her  home  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Leonard  H.  Farmer  Jr.  '42  on  Nov,  16.  1982,  at 
Toledo  Hospital.  He  was  the  retired  sice  president 
of  the  corporate  staff  of  Owens-Illinois  Inc.  He 
earned  his  law  degree  from  Harvard.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Bates  Farmer  '42. 
Cornell  Monda  Sr.  '42  on  Nov.  10,  1982.  at 
Northern  Columbiana  County  Communitv  Hospital 
in  Lisbon.  He  served  as  the  school  psychologist  in 
Lisbon  Exempted  Village  District  from  1958-75. 
His  survivors  include  a  brother,  Janzan  Monda  '40. 
Constance  Merrin  '46  on  Feb  4.  She  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Walton.  NY. 

Elaine  Warshowsky  Chankin  '52  on  Nos.  20.  1982, 
in  Los  Angeles.  She  svas  a  counselor  and  teacher 
of  the  adult  blind  for  the  State  of  California 
George  Richard  West  '53  on  May  29,  1982.  at  his 
home  in  Beverly,  N.J.  He  was  a  cisil  engineer  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jean 
Basista  West  '52. 

Charles  E.  Wilson  Jr.  '53  on  Feb.  8  He  was 
quality  control  technician  for  the  Shelly  Co.  in 
Thornsille  He  was  a  resident  of  Xenia. 
William  B.  Spangler  Jr.  '54  on  Feb.  5  He  was  a 
resident  of  Circlesille  and  former  vice  president 
of  Freedom  Federal  Saving!  and  Loan. 
Mary  Thompson  Fulton  '59  on  Jan.  21.  She  was 
a  resident  of  Cheshire. 


Helen  Hedden  Roach  '62  in  Nos  ember  1982.  She 
was  a  resident  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Cecile  Monroe  Triniple  '62  on  Dec.  2,  1982,  at 
Brcntss'ood  Hospital  in  Chagrin  Falls  She  ssas  a 
teacher  for  35  years,  teaching  first  grade  in 
Aurora,  West  Geauga  and  Solon  elementary  school 
systems  before  retiring  in  1971. 
John  R.  Merchant  '66  on  Jan.  4  at  Anltman  Hos- 
pital in  Canton,  lie  was  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Stergios,  Kurtzman.  Merchant  and  Ster- 
gios  Co.  and  ssas  a  cits-  councilman  for  Massillon. 
His  survivors  include  a  brother,  Larry  Merchant 
'67, 

Margery  Talmer  Wigfield  '66  on  Nov.  5,  1982.  at 
Aultman  Hospital  in  Canton.  She  ssas  a  teacher 
for  35  vears. 

Robert  W.  Conncrs  '68  on  Dec.  16,  1982,  in  an 
airplane  crash  near  Cincinnati  He  ssas  a  special 
agent  for  the  FBI.  Before  he  joined  the  FBI  he 
was  a  pilot  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Napersille,  III. 

Robert  B.  Mahan  '72  and  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren on  Oct  22,  1982,  in  a  car  accident  Mahan 
had  received  bis  masters  from  Appalachian  State 
I'nisersitv  He  wa,  a  teacher  at  Guilford  Tech. 
nical  Institute  in  Jamestown.  N.C.,  and  operated 
a  screen  printing  business. 

Gwendolyn  Converse  Lucke  '73  on  Dec  29,  1982 
She  ssas  a  resident  of  Miamisliurg. 
Jan  Temple  Heil  '75  on  Jan.  26  at  her  home  in 
Kettering.  She  had  retired  from  teaching  and  in 
1976  received  her  master's  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Northern  Colorado,  Her  surs  ivors  include 
her  husband,  Roger  A.  Heil  '75,  and  a  sister, 
Susan  A.  Jaeger  '70,  MEd  '71. 


Contributions  may  be  made  in  memory  of  alum- 
ni by  making  vour  cheek  payable  to  The  Ohio 
University  Fund,  Inc.  and  mailing  it  to  P.O. 
Drawer  869,  Athens,  Ohio  45701-0869 


Jump 
Into 
Our 
Pool! 


Of  course  we  mean  the 

Ohio  University 
Pooled  Income  Fund 

Introducing  a  new  gift  option  available 
through   the  Office  of  Planned  Giving  wil 
real   benefits  for  both   Ohio  University 
and  You,  the  donor! 

•  By  making  a  minimum  gift  of  $2,500 
through  the  Poolrd  Income  Fund  von. 
the  beneficiary  you  name,  tan  receive 
additional   income   for  life! 

•  There  ate  additional   tax   advantages  a! 


And 
edt.ca 


gift    will    support  quality 
at  Ohio  University! 


Interested;1  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it! 
Send  below  for  more  information  on  how 
you  can   parti<  ipate   in   the  OHIO  UNIVERSITY 
POOLED  INCOME  FUND! 


The  Ohio  Unit 


CLASS  YEAR  (IF  OU  GRADUATE) 

Jan  Cunningham  Hodson 
Director,  Planned  Giving 
P.O.  Drawer  869 
Athens,  Ohio    45701 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 


Junior  center  John  Devcreaux.  the  Bobcat's  hading  scorer  and  rebonnder,  had  nil 
rebounds  during  the  tournament  game  with  Bowling  Green.  Here  he  grabs  one 
away  from  BG's  David  Jenkins. 


Nee's  Bobcats  Earn  Wide  Press  Coverage 

'We're  no  longer  a  school  in 
the  hills.  We're  back." 

-  oii„,  i  nivcrsm  Head  Basketball  I  oach  Dann)  Nee  aftei  the  Bobcats' 

llilllliiiB  ht-<>'_>  cl.iiilile.nenime  virion  tni-i   Di-Paul  Feb.   U.   1983  (77i, 
Past   Feb    15    1983) 

"I  think  it  was  probably  the  most  interesting  game  I've 
seen  there  (the  Convocation  Center).  Yeah,  I  thought  it 
was  a  great  game." 


"Bobcats  Come  Out  of  the  Hills" 


ispateh.  Feb    li.  1983) 


"This  is  the  highlight  of  the  season.  How  'bout  them 
'Cats." 


"This  is  a  major,  major  step  for  our  program.  It's  a 
major  step  for  the  whole  athletic  program,  not  just  for 
the  basketball  program." 


"This  team  is  a  bunch  of  coachable  factory  workers. 
They  come  in  and  do  the  job  and  go  home  dirty." 

"It  was  12  seconds  they'll  be  talking  about  for  decades. 
On  snowy  days  in  Athens,  Ohio  U.  Bobcat  fans  will 
huddle  around  their  fireplaces  and  talk  of  March  17, 
1983,  and  of  how  a  freshman  guard  named  Robert 
Tatum  made  a  name  for  himself. 

Si    Petersburg  Independent.  March  L8.  1983  afiei  the  B us' 51-49  victor) 

i.u-i    Illinois  11.111   in  ilir  lirsl  i ul  >il  ill.    \(  A  A  linn  n.iiiicnt 

"This  was  the  greatest  victory  for  Ohio  University  in  the 
last  20  years." 

Dann?  Nee  aftei  the  III >  State  i i.  I  Minus  Messenger,  March  IS.  1983) 

"On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day  maybe  the  green  of  the 
Bobcats'  uniforms  was  enough.  There  certainly  was 
something  magical  about  Ohio's  51-49  victory." 

-    fampa  Tribune.  March  IS.  1983.  after  the  Illinois  State  victor) 

"I  thought  we  controlled  the  tempo  very  well.  We 
thought  if  we  could  take  our  time  we'd  have  a  chance 
and  at  halftime  it  seemed  like  we  did.  We  were  very 
pleased  being  down  only  four  at  halftime." 


"It  was  great  to  get  in  with  the  final  32  teams  in  the 
country  and  to  be  playing  towards  the  national 
championship  —  that's  what  it's  all  about. 
We  were  very  fortunate." 

—  Damn  Nee  (7 li,  Past,  March  29,  1983) 


Moving? 


Fill  us  in  by  giving  us  your  new  address 
below  and  sending  it  with  the  adjacent  label 
to  Alumni  Records,  Lindley  Hall  292,  Athens 
45701. 
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